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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to explore the 
importance and the feasibility of providing guidance, counseling, and 
other pupil personnel services in experimental Employer- Based career 
Education programs, as part of a larger set of studies useful for 
those who will plan or operate such programs. The five chapters 
covers (1) a definition and description of pupil personnel services, 
their functions, and possible model configurations, (2) guidance and 
counseling, including a feasibility analysis of alternative models 
for Employer-Based Career Education programs, (3) work experience and 
work study programs, (4) diagnostic and special education services, 
and (5) other pupil personnel services. Problems and parameters that 
must be taken into consideration when establishing these personnel 
services are discussed. Working diagrams are included. . (Author/AG) 
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Chapter I : INTRODUCTION 



PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Types of Services 

Pupil personnel services iare those services provided by schools which are 
intended to provide special support to the child in the pursuit of his educa- 
tion. Historically they have been viewed as adjunct services which were 
intended to support the prime purpose of the educational establishment which 
is to educate the child. Seven major types of pupil personnel services are, 
and traditionally have been, provided: 

Guidance and Counseling 
Psychological Services Speech and Hearing Services 

Special Education Health and Dietetic Services 

School Social Work Attendance and Pupil Accounting Services 

History of Pupil Personnel Services 

The earliest elements of pupil personnel service in this country are a 
little over one hundred years old. The first compulsory school attendance laws 
were passed in 1852. Since that time, attendance and pupil accounting services 
have been part of pupil education. 

Perhaps the second oldest element of special services to school children 
are psychological services* Although the first psychological assessment labo- 
ratory was. established in 1884 by Gal ton in London, the beginning of school 
psychological services in the United States is usually associated with the 
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clinic established in 1893 at the University of Pennsylvania by Lightner 
Witmer. Witmer's clinic was established to serve children who were referred 
by the Philadelphia public schools because they were manifesting learning 

disabilities. (Dunn, 1965, 1971) 

The first known special education class for antisocial students (i.e., 
juvenile delinquents) was established in 1871 in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Similar classes were started in eastern schools in the late 1880 's and early 
1890's. The first comprehensive department of child study established and 
operated by a public school system was established in 1899 in Chicago, where 
formal school social work was instituted a few years later. 

Guidance and counseling is one of the largest of the pupil personnel 
services, perhaps because of its generally lesser certification requirements. 
There are an estimated 50,000 full-time-equivalent counselors in the United 
States today. Their functions vary widely, however, from personal and social 
development counseling to academic counseling to vocational guidance to group 
testing and to behavior modification and classroom discipline activities. The 
definition of guidance counseling services varies markedly from school system 
to school system and from one geographical region to another. 

Vocational guidance as we know it today is due directly to the pioneer 
work of Frank Parsons in 1909. In addition to coining the terra "vocational 
guidance," and introducing vocational guidance into the public schools. Parsons 
was also the first to formulate a systematic theory of vocational counseling. 

As early as 1925 Koos and Kefauver argued that guidance had developed to 
the point that it actually had two discrete functions: one, an adjustive 
(i.e., problem-oriented) function and the other a distributive (i.e., an 
informational) function. By 1956, McDaniel argued that guidance involved 
still a third function, namely an adaptive function whereby guidance assumed 
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responsibility for assisting schools continually to adapt courses, procedures, 
and activities to the needs of students. (Dunn, 1969, 1970) 

Typical Pattern of Pupil Personnel Services 

As may be expected, there are many different combinations and permuta- 
tions of pupil personnel services available in public schools today. There 
is some underlying similarity in their organization and structure, however, 
in spite of the complexity with which they are often administered. In brief, 
pupil personnel services in schools are typically supernumerary services which 
exist alongside of, but separate from, the main teaching effort of the school. 
That is, the basic foundation of the public school system is the classroom, 
the classroom teacher, and academic instruction. To the extent that students 
are having difficulty 1) with their learning, 2) in adjusting to the rules, 
regulations, and requirements of classroom existence, or (3) are unsure with 
regard to where they are heading, either vocationally or academically, pupil 
personnel services are brought into play. (Dunn, 1967a; 1967b) 

With the exception of the routinized services of academic counseling and 
high school scheduling, pupil personnel services are typically brought into 
play by an explicit decision process. Teachers generally make the initial 
decision to seek special help for a student. This decision is then usually 
reviewed by, and if judged warranted, supported by someone representing 
building administration, such as the principal, and a formal request for 
services is made. In major high schools the counselor often fills this role 
and thus serves an intermediate function between teacher and school administra- 
tion. 

In brief, then, the pupil personnel service system, as it is established 
in American Schools, depends on overt referral processes. Figure 1-1 codifies 
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a typical decision paradigm. At tinBS the referral process may be a self- 
referral process, as in the case of a student requesting to see his counselor. 

While the existence of pupil personnel services as an adjunct service 
apart from the regular instructional program of a school often results in delay 
in seeing the referred child, difficulties in administration and coordination 
of recommended treatment programs, and the like, it does, however, permit 
system-wide services to be offered at a consequently greater level of tech- 
nical specialization on the part of pupil personnel service staff. 

The question of how pupil personnel services might be structured for 
career education depends, of course, on the organizational configuration of 
the career education model under consideration. 

The Functions of Pupil Personnel Services 

Pupil personnel services may be considered not only in terms of the 
professional disciplines on/ which they have been based, but also in terms 
of their general purpose. There are those services aimed at: 

1. providing general assistance to all children in the system (these 
typically have been general counseling and guidance, group testing, 
and record keeping services); 

2. providing special remedial and/or supportive efforts for select 
sub-groups of children (these are typically the clinical services 
of special education); 

3. providing general health and dietetic services; and 

4. providing those services concerned primarily with general school 
administration and management (such as pupil accounting, trans- 
portation, discipline, and the like). 

In the past, as schools moved more and more toward the goal of universal 
education, it was discovered that: 

o 
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1. all children had to be accounted for continuously. 

a. Pupil accounting to parents (schools acting in loco parentis ) 

b. Pupil accounting to society (state reimbursement and the courts) 

2. large groups of children had handicaps which interfered with their 
education (and/or the education of others) and had to be diagnosed 
and accommodated. 

a. Mental, physical, social, and emotional handicaps 

3. large groups of children had sociological barriers to their education. 

a. Some children had unmet basic needs (food, clothing, and shelter). 

b. Some children were home bound and/or institutionalized and had to 
receive their education in other than the regular school setting. 

1. Hospitalized, invalided, and/or quarantined children 
ii. Incarcerated and/or physically detained children 
iii. Regionally remote children (bussing programs and school 
broadcast programs, e.g., Appalachia and Australia) 

4. the educational system often needed special information (interests, 
values, achievement, abilities, etc.). 

5. children often needed information and help of a type not generally 
provided in traditional academic programs. 

a. Help in personal goal formulation, planning, self-motivation, 
study skills, and the like 

b. Orientation to the operational requirements of educational system 
in which they are imbedded 

c. Information regarding the nature of the world of work, job oppor- 
tunities, and the requisite skills necessary for success in those 
opportunities 



d. Knowledge of oneself, especially Ic \;n to strengths and 
weaknesses as they pertain to the definition and formulation 
of long range goals, planning, and the like 

e. Information and assistance in making the transition from the 
school environment to society, especially as it pertains to 
military obligations, citizenship responsibilities, and employ- 
ment and college opportunities. 

PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 

The purpose of this study is to explore the importance and the feasibility 
of providing guidance, counseling, and other pupil personnel services in experi- 
mental Employer Based Career Education programs. It is expected that this study 
will be of use to those persons considering operating such a program, and to 
those persons actually planning such programs. This study is part of a larger 
set of studies being prepared by the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. 

This report is organized into five chapters. Chapter I provides an intro- 
duction to the problem; defines pupil personnel services and the problems they 
address; and then discusses possible model configurations. Chapter II deals 
with guidance and counseling. Chapter III treats the coordination of work and 
study. In regard to Chapter III, given that one of the tenets of an Employer 
Based Career Education (EBCE) program is that education must be functionally 
relevant and take place in a meaningful context, i.e., in a "real-life" 
setting, then the selection of the material to be learned, and the coordina- 
tion of the functional contexts in which it is learned, become very central 
problems. Chapter IV deals with diagnostic and special education services. 
An educational system which is to be developed to serve the broad spectrum of 
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Americp.n youth must take into consideration the fact that there are children 
who have learning difficulties, children who have difficulties in managing 
themselves in social situations, children who have physical problems, children 
who have emotional problems, and the like. Chapter IV discusses the identifi- 
cation of special problems impeding a child's progress toward his career 
goals, and the development, prescription, and supervision of those special 
education services needed to assist the child in the pursuit of his goals. 
Finally, Chapter V covers the balance of those other pupil personnel services 
which are also essential to the operation of educational programs but which 
are somewhat less conspicuous in education programs in general and in EBCE in 
particular. 

POSSIBLE EBCE CONFIGURATIONS 

It is the goal of EBCE to meet a number of student needs implicit in 
the previously described aims of pupil personnel services. The goal of 
meeting these needs may be addressed through counseling and guidance services, 
work experience coordination, diagnostic and special education services, and 
other pupil personnel services. The provision of these services can be accom- 
plished through a variety of organizational /administrative settings. These 
configurations of EBCE programs will be referred to here as macromodels, i.e., 
general configurations which might be adopted by various programs committed to 
EBCE. 

There are many dimensions that may vary in the design of macromodels, but 
for the sake of brevity only five major dimensions will be explored here: 

V. Nmber of employers inoolved in running the EBCE program. An EBCE 
program clearly could be run by a single large employer such as 
General Motors, General Electric, or IBM. In the early stages, 
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however, it is much more probable that EBCE will be run by a consor- 
tium of industries operating cooperatively as a single entity. 

2. The number of a gents providing the service within EBCE. Either a 
single employer or a multiple employer consortium, operating as a 
legal entity, could opt to conduct the entire EBCE program itself, 
that is, retain all of the necessary employees to conduct EBCE. On 
the other hand, the employer (or consortium) may indeed go so far as 
to be a coordinating agency only and subcontract a large part or even 
all of the requisite services to service subcontractors. 

3. The centralization of the eduaational faailities: EBCF could conduct 
its operation with students localized in a variety of physical j^ob 
settings, or it could use a central facility part of the time, with 
students distributed to local sites for special training either on a 
split day basis, an alternating day basis, an alternate week basis, 
or other arrangement. 

4. The degree of the physical aonaentration of the student body. This 
dimension is concerned with whether or not the students are physi- 
cally concentrated in a single area such as within a large plant site, 
large training complex, or the like, or dispersed geographically across 
a variety of sites throughout the city. 

5. The moriber of students iwolved. A fifth important dimension would, of 
course, also be the size of the operation, that is the number of students 
being trained in EBCE, or the number of programs and options available to 
students in the EBCE program. 

How pupil personnel services can be configured for EBCE will be a function 
of the nature of the macroxcdel adopted. Different configurations of the EBCE 
would impose different conditions for the organization, structure, and admini- 
stration of pupil personnel services. 
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It is likely, however, that in the early stages of EBCE, the prominent 
macromodel will be one of the consortium of employers training, with the assis- 
tance of subcontractors, a modest number of students who are distributed across 
the city. The major variable probably will be whether all or most instruction 
takes place at the local training site where the student is working, or whether 
there is some central facility to which large numbers of students go on a 
regular basis. 

The balance of this paper discusses possibilities for various major pupil 
personnel services. 
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Chapter II : COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 

CHANGES IN COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 

Traditionally, counseling and guidance services involved counselor inter- 
actions on a one-to-one basis with students in the counselor's office. Most 
of the counselor's time was spent on either arranging or adapting students' 
course schedules or dealing with their most urgent problems, such as those 
related to discipline. In the past few years, counseling both literally and 
figuratively has broken out cf this crisis-oriented position. Now counselors 
are becoming more involved with developmental guidance efforts, rather than 
just problem solving, "hoben (1965) cites the chief aim of counseling as 
providing developmental experience. Tiedeman and Field propose that the 
purpose of guidance is to develop purposeful artion in the student. (Katz, 
1969). 

The role of the counselor himself is also changing. Boy (1969) suggests 
a sociological view of the counselor's role, whereby he focuses his attention 
on the social environment of the school as a whole, rather than dealing with 
individual students one at a time. The role of counselor as ombudsman, with 
dual allegiance to the students and the school, has been proposed by Ciavarella 
and Uoolittle (1970). Also, counselors are now playing a more active role in 
educational programs, often working with teachers to effect guidance through 
the students' in-class activities. As a result of these developments, coun- 
selors are spending more time "where the action is," and less time in their 
offices. One effect of this trend has been to minimize the distinction between 
counseling and guidance and education activities. 
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EBCE may wish to pursue this trend, with counseling and guidance being 
closely integrated with the academic and work-study aspects of a student's 
program. Certain functions traditionally the domain of the guidance counselor 
will be dealt with elsewhere: course selection an4«5cheduling will be the 
concern of those responsible for the generation of individual programs of 
study; discipline will be dealt with by those concerned with other, miscel- 
laneous, pupil personnel services. The information dispensing function of 
counseling and guidance will be effected through the students' curriculum; 
that is, information about various vocational options will be conveyed through 
the academic and work-study components of the students' programs. The function 
of the counselor, then, will be to deal with matters in which special assistance 
will be required. (Note: the term "counselor" will be used to refer to the 
agent, be he counselor, teacher, supervisor, or whoever provides this assis- 
tance. ) 

Specifically, the counseling and guidance program in EBCE will be concerned 
with three major types of service: 

1. providing assistance to students, either individually or in groups, 
regarding specific problems or needs (e.g., personal/social develop- 
ment activities); 

2. providing consultation to teachers and supervisors; and 

3. providing consultation to curriculum specialists. 

The following sections will more thoroughly define the problem area of counseling 
and guidance within EBCE, briefly review the types of guidance programs presently 
being conducted in regular schools, and propose and discuss alternative models 
for the provision of guidance services within EBCE. 
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DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM AREA 



The primary function of counseling and guidance is to assist students > 
teachers, and other school personnel to learn how to identify and resolve their 
problems. A problem may be viewed as a discrepancy between where or what the 
client (student, teacher, or supervisor) is and where or what he would like 
to be. Thus, of necessity, problems must be defined individually for each 
client. The counselor's role is more one of facilitator than of actual problem- 
solver; his objective should be to "increase self-responsibility and increase 
maturity in decision-making" on the part of the client (Wrenn, 1962). A 
similar, though somewhat more existential view is taken by Tiedeman who sees 
the counselor's task as one of developing a "sense of agency" in the students. 

One major effort of counseling and guidance services in EBCE, then, 
should be to develop problem-solving skills in the client. Basically, this 
involves two processes: identifying the problem and identifying a solution. 
The first process is essentially determining one's objectives or goals as a 
prelude to planning and accomplishing change, by asking "Who am I? What do I 
want to become? What is the nature of the discrepancy between these two states?" 
(Katz, 1969). This needs assessment can be done on an individual basis, to 
identify special needs of students or teachers; it can also be done on a general 
basis, to identify needs of groups of individuals. 

Effective guidance requires that the needs being dealt with are in fact 
perceived as needs by the client. Often guidance programs are designed by 
adults who believe they know what students need, but there is no evidence 
suggesting that students agree with those perceptions. In fact, Project TALENT 
data revealed that most students felt that their high school guidance programs 
did not meet their needs (Flanagan, 1969). Jones, et al (1971) assert that any 
program attempting to cultivate the potentialities of individual students must 
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actively involve youth in the assessment of their needs. "First, most youth 
possess some information about what their needs are and this Information can 
be valuable for the individualization process; second, even if they cannot 
contribute much to needs assessment activities, young persons' dignity will 
be enhanced and their later cooperation will be more likely if they have been 
honestly permitted a rple in these activities." It is unlikely that counseling 
will be very effective if the student does not want to be counseled—in other 
words, if he does not see the counseling as meeting some need. 

The second process in problem solving, identifying a solution, involves 
both identifying alternative courses of action that would resolve the problem 
and also evaluating and selecting the "best" action. Once again, the coun- 
selor should not select the solution himself, but rather assist the student 
in making this selection. If the student selects the solution which he feels 
is most appropriate, he is more likely to actually carry it out* 

The underlying theoretical framework for counseling and guidance, then, 
is one of developing client responsibility, rather than counselor responsibi- 
lity, for the attainment of the counseling outcomes. The client must agree 
to, as well as be a party to, any decisions about what he needs or what he 
should do—and he must bear the consequences of his decisions. By being 
required to take responsibility for his actions and his development, the 
client is more likely to be concerned with the process of his development and 
to take an active role in shaping his life, rather than leaving decisions and 
responsibitity with teachers, counselors, and others. 

Specific Domains of Counseling and Guidance in EBCE 

The following paragraphs outline specific problem areas within each of 
the three domains of counseling and guidance services. It should be noted that 
the Individual problem areas are not mutually Independent; for example, the 



formulation of personal and social goals is likely to be closely related to 
the resolution of personal and social needs. Counselors in EBCE should be 
prepared to deal with these areas in their work. 

Providing Assistance to Students . This area is likely to comprise the 
majority of the counselors* activities. Counselors will be expected to provide 
assistance to students in a variety of different areas. In the Far West Labor- 
atories model for EBCE, for instance, counselors should be prepared to give 
assistance in all four of the basic domain areas. 

Assisting students in their personal and social development requires that 
the students first of all have a good understanding of themselves. The coun- 
selor should assist the student 1) to identify his strengths and weaknesses; 
2) to be aware of his attitudes, opinions, and values and how they influence 
his actions; 3) to understand how his behavior creates certain situations and 
how he reacts to these gestalts he creates; 4) to be aware of his interests and 
goals; and, finally, 5) to recognize potential conflicts between his abilities, 
interests, values, goals, and so forth. This self-understanding is seen not 
as an instrument of guidance which will automatically produce certain changes 
in the individual's behavior (the "Ahal" phenomenon) but rather as a necessary 
goal of guidance enabling the student to answer the question "Who am I?" 

Assisting students in this self-exploration activity will require a variety 
of skills on the part of the counselor. He must be able to interpret test data 
to give students a practical understanding of the results of tests of abili- 
ties and interests that they take. He must be aware of and be able to use a 
variety of techniques or instruments assisting students in self-understanding, 
such as games (e.g., the Life-Career Game, or SIGI, a computerized decision- 
making game in which students are assisted to explore their values), and 
various modes of group work such as T-groups, sensitivity groups, or encounter 
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groups. He must be able to perceive and communicate relationships between 
students' behavior and their feelings, and between their behavior and its 
consequences. 

A second aspect of the facilitation of students' personal and social 
development is assisting them to develop self-management skills. This will 
be particularly important in EBCE where students will have access to a variety 
of experiences and will be expected, particularly in work (job) settings, to 
be responsible for their actions. 

Assisting students to improve their study skills is an example of an 
effort to enhance students* skills in self-management. Other areas which 
should be dealt with are students* motivation to accomplish tasks (including 
job tasks and home tasks, as well as school tasks), skills in planning which 
will assist students to accomplish the tasks they have set for themselves, 
and the self-discipline required to accomplish tasks. 

Counselors should be familiar with various approaches to the problem of 
facilitating self-management, such as the use of incentives (including the 
setting of incentives b^ the student as well as for the student), methods of 
restructuring the environment to eliminate distractions and make it more 
conducive to task completion, and so forth. Again, the emphasis should be 
on self -management techniques which the student can effect, rather than on 
techniques which the counselor must utilize. 

A third aspect of personal and social development is assisting students 
to formulate goals. This is a necessary part of any educational program which 
tries to provide each student with a program of study which is designed to 
meet his own, individual needs. In EBCE, goals are defined as "life-goals," 
the aspirations one holds for what his life as a whole should be, now as well 
as in the future. This definition includes not only educational and vocational 



goals but also avocational and personal /social goals* The role of the coun- 
selor in the process of goal formulation is to assist students to explore 
various goals and to consider the consequences of each for the student's life 
as a whole, and for the opportunity to realize other goals he has set. The 
procedures involved in assisting students to formulate their goals are dealt 
with at length in the study on Individualization of Education in EBCE. 

Providing Consultation to Teachers and Supervisors, There are two main 
areas in which the counselor works with teachers or supervisors: co-counseling 
and teacher or supervisor training. In the first area, the counselor works with 
the teacher or supervisor in assisting students to resolve problems relating 
to class or work situations. Since the teacher and supervisor have much more 
contact with the students, and see them in the context in which many of the 
students' problems arise, they are much better able to provide reinforcement 
or guidance than the counselor, who is not likely to be present at the time 
he could be most helpful. This function of the counselor parallels some of 
the tasks of the work-study coordination, a role which may in fact be filled 
by counseling personnel* This role is described in more detail in the part of 
this study relating to work-study coordination. 

Because of their specialized training in guidance techniques, and because 
of the need for teachers and supervisors to be able to provide guidance in the 
classroom and on the job, counselors may be asked to train the teachers and 
work-supervisors in basic guidance skills. This training may involve general 
Instruction in such matters as group dynamics, or it may involve assisting the 
teachers and supervisors to develop particular skills. Skill areas which 
might be dealt with include communication skills, behavior modification tech- 
niques such as reinforcement and contingency management, and techniques for 
group i^ :ruction. In addit-^on, counselors may be involved in more general 
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instructional efforts, such as assisting teachers and supervisors to imple- 
ment programs for drug or sex education. Finally, counselors may actually 
counsel teachers on problems relating to their teaching, such as their atti- 
tudes toward drugs or their reactions to minority group students. 

Providing Consultation to Curriculum Specialists . Counselors in EBCE 
probably will not be responsible for dispensing basic guidance information. 
Most likely both the academic and work-study aspects of this will be handled 
through the curriculum. However, the counseling staff will have to meet with 
those responsible for determining what is to be available in the curriculum to 
insure that the necessary materials are included. Areas of information that 
should be provided in the curriculum include 1) orientation to career educa- 
tion; 2) information about the world of work in general and about representa- 
tive vocations in particular; 3) psychological education, such as information 
about individual differences, group dynamics, and so forth; 4) information 
relating to the transition students must make from high school to college or 
to work, including information about options that are available to the students 
(such as work, schools and colleges, national service such as VISTA, Job Corps, 
and the military, delayed entrance programs to school, and so forth) and skills 
necessary to pursue various options (such as skills for applying for jobs); 
5) information on various adult life roles, including "counter-culture" roles 
such as belonging to a conunune; and, finally, 6) realistic (rather than moral- 
istic or propagandistic) information about sex and drugs. To provide this 
kind of consultation to curriculum specialists, the counselor should be very 
familiar with different materials and programs in these areas that could be 
Incorporated in the curriculum. 

In addition to specifying what kinds of information should be included in 
the curriculum, the counselor should advise the curriculum specialists on when 

ERIC 
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various kinds of information should be made available, to whom it should be 
made available, and how it should be made available (such as by assignment or 
request). A very structured approach in which all students receive the same 
information at the same time would probably not be satisfactory to students in 
that it does not accommodate their individual needs and interests. At the 
other extreme, however, simply making information available and expecting 
students to study and learn it on their own is also ineffective, as demon- 
strated by the lack of use of many of the materials lining the walls of 
school counselors' offices and school libraries. Some in-between point must 
be sought so that students will acquire the information they need to make 
decisions and resolve their problems. 

Interface with Other Components of EBCE 

There are two basic ways in which the counseling and guidance services 
may interface with other aspects of EBCE. First, there may be a functional 
relationship in which the objectives of one component are met by activities 
occurring under the auspices of another component, and vice-versa. Second, 
there may be a technical relationship in which the structure of one component 
influences, or is influenced by, the structure of another component. Specific 
incidences of each of these types of interface are described below. 

Functional Interface . There are four other components of EBCE which are 
functionally related to the counseling and guidance services: the intended 
outcomes and content of the instructional model, the goal formulation program, 
the work-study program, and the evaluation of the EBCE model in general. The 
relationship between these components is depicted in the diagram on the 
following page. 
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FIGURE 2-1 




The specific relationships between the counseling and guidance program and the 
first three of the other components described above are briefly summarized here. 

1. Currieulm Outcomes and Content. Much of the background information 
necessary for effective problem solving will be conveyed to the 
students through the academic and work-study aspects of the curri- 
culum; this will require frequent communication between the coun- 
seling and guidance staff and those responsible for curriculum 
development. 

2. Goal Formulation. Assistance in goal formulation will be a major 
aspect of the guidance program* s work with students. 

3. Work-Study Program. Again, the effort to effect counseling through 
the students* regular program will require close coordination between 
the counseling staff and those personnt-i responsible for the work- 
study program. 

ERLC 
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The fourth area, EBCE Program Evaluation, has not been mentioned before 
and is described in more detail here. 

4. EBCE Program Evalmtion. Because counselors will be assisting 
students to identify their needs and to take actions to meet their 
needs, they will be in a unique position to provide feedback on the 
effectiveness of EBCE as a whole in providing a program that meets 
the needs of its students. By considering the problems facing the 
students and the ease with which the^' can be resolved in EBCE, the 
counselor will be able to identify those aspects of the program which 
are most and least effective. In addition, they will be able to make 
recommendations regarding additional problem areas to which EBCE 
might address itself. 
Technical Interface . There are two components of EBCE which are techni- 
cally related to the counseling and guidance program. First, the model adopted 
for the counseling services will have implications for the general staffing of 
the EBCE program. Second, the counselor will need to have access to informa- 
tion about the students and some of this information will also have to be avail- 
able to the students; this will have implications for the design of the infor- 
mation system. 

Relevant Assumptions Underlying 
the Counseling and Guidance Program 

There are four basic assumptions which underlie the above description of 
the counseling and guidance services. The first assumption, mentioned earlier, 
is that the primary objective of a counseling and guidance program should be to 
develop in the students a sense of agency, of their power to determine and shape 
their lives through their actions. 
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The second assumption is that needs assessment must be an integral and 
ongoing component of the counseling and guidance program. A guidance p rgram 
will be effective only when it meets the needs of the students as perceived 
the students; if it does not meet their needs, it is likely to be seen as 
irrelevant and will not be utilized by the students it is intended to reach. 
It is important, then, for counselors to become and remain aware of students* 
needs. 

Third, students should not be required to participate in guidance activi- 
ties. If a student does not want to participate in guidance activities, it is 
likely that he does not view these activities as being useful to him, that is, 
as meeting his needs as he sees them. In this event, attention should be 
directed to examining the guidance program -to determine how to make it more 
relevant for the students rather than compelling the students to participate 
in what seems to them meaningless activity. 

Finally, the counseling program will be most effective if it is an integral 
part of the educational program, rather than "a place to go when youVe in 
trouble.*' 

Relationship of Counseling and Guidance to EBCE 

The counseling and guidance program outlined above reflects the comprehen- 
siveness of the definition of "career" as life in that it is designed to prepare 
students for life in genera"". It emphasizes the student as a person, and gives 
attention to the student's personal development and to the social and avocational 
areas of his life as well as the educational and vocational areas. 

In addition, every effort is made to provide guidance in a functional context, 
such as in the classroom or on the job, rather than in a removed setting such as 
in the counselor's offices. 
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Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the emphasis on designing the guid- 
ance program to meet the needs of the individuals it serves by assessing those 
needs insures that this program will be individualized. 

There is, however, one additional issue which should be explored in 
designing a counseling and guidance program for the EBCE model: how should 
the potential conflict between students* needs as perceived by students and 
those perceived by society, parents and other stakeholders be resolved? 
Students should have the opportunity to make their own decisions, including 
the decision not to make a decision, in order to make them aware that their 
lives are what they make of them, not what others will make them into. The 
only way students can learn that the decisions they make are important is to 
be given the responsibility both for making the decisions and for accepting 
the consequences of those decisions. However, there may be opposition to 
allowing the students this much freedom rather than providing guidance related 
to what others perceive as the students' needs. Those involved in designing a 
guidance program should be aware of this potential problem and should be 
prepared to face it should it arise • 



CURRENT GUIDANCE PROGRAM EFFORTS 

The past ten years have witnessed a sharp increase in the amount of 
research and development effort devoted to counseling and guidance services. 
Earlier efforts were generally of two types: philosophical dissertations and 
debates about the strengths and weaknesses of various theoretical frameworks, 
such as client-centered therapy and behavior modification; and research itudies 
exploring the effects of different variables in the counseling relationship, 
such as the sex of the counselor or the setting in which counseling occurs. 
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Until recently, little effort was devoted to developing innovative approaches 
to counseling and guidance. Now, however, counselors may select from a variety 
of guidance approaches and actual guidance programs. In this section we shall 
briefly describe some of these alternatives. 

Zaccaria (1969) summarized the approaches taken by various guidance programs, 
identifying six different general approaches. In the first approach, guidance is 
viewed as a general educative process in which the teacher is the primary guid- 
ance worker and the curriculum is the primary vehicle for accomplishing the guid- 
ance objectives. This approach provides general guidance for all students; 
students with special problems are generally referred to specialized personnel. 
The PLAN Guidance program is an example of this type of approach (Flanagan, 1970; Du 
1970). In that program, individual learning units relating to decision-making 
skills, occupational information, long-range goal formulation, and post-high 
school transition were ■'noluded in the students' social studies and language 
arts curricula (Dunn, 1970). A detailed summary of this program may be found 
in the Proceedings of the Eighth Invitational Conference on Systems under 
Construction in Career Education and Development, soon to be published by 
the American Institutes for Research, or by writing Dr. James A. Dunn, Director, 
Developmental Systems, American Institutes for Research, Post Office Box 1113, 
Palo Alto, California 94301. 

A second general approach emphasizes the preparation of students for 
their educational /vocational futures. Choosing an appropriate occupation is 
the primary objective of this approach, and the guidance activities involve 
providing the students with various kinds of test data about themselves and 
with information about a variety of jobs; the students' task is to match their 
qualifications with the characteristics of the jobs and select the vocation 
which seems most appropriate in light of this analysis. Many of the recently 
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developed computerized vocational decision-making programs, such as the Infor- 
mation System for Vocational Decisions (Tiedeman, 1968) and the Computerized 
Vocational Information System (Harris, 1970), reflect this emphasis on the 
centrality of work and vocational planning in life. This tends to be a narrow 
approach to guidance, however, in that it ignores all non- vocational aspects 
of a student *s life. 

Crisis-oriented or remedial guidance is a third approach in which the 
counselor attempts to help students resolve their problems according to the 
traditional connotation of the word. The target of this approach is not all 
students but rather those who deviate in some way. Because of time constraints 
and the immediate urgency of the crises, many regular school counseling programs 
unfortunately fall into this category of guidance programs by default. The 
main objection to this type of program is that it focuses too narrowly on the 
needs of a few, ignoring those general developmental needs of all students. 

A fourth approach is found in those guidance programs based on a number 
of guidance personnel, each providing different, specialized services: one 
counselor might be responsible for testing, another for vocational guidance, 
and another for personal counseling. The variety of services offered in such 
an approach suggests that students have a variety of different needs and each 
type of need requires special attention. The comprehensiveness of this approach 
is praiseworthy but there is also a risk that the counseling and guidance program 
will become too fragmented and beset by problems of coordination and communication 
to be fully effective. 

A fifth approach is more a conceptual than an operational plan; it asserts 
that guidance should be a continual process, meeting the different developmental 
needs of students as they grow. Particular emphasis is given to problem preven- 
tion (rather than remediation) and to the actualization of human potential. 
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However, the roles and activities of various guidance workers in such an 
approach are at present only vaguely defined. 

The sixth, and last, approach is the result of applications of research 
and learning theory to counseling ana guidance: the behavioral approach. 
Rather than focusing on specific types of needs of students, this approach 
emphasizes identifying behaviors that need to be acquired, maintained, or 
extinguished, and engaging in activities to bring about necessary changes 
in behaviors. While there is much evidence for the effectiveness of this 
behavior modification approach In accomplishing the desired behavior changes 
(Kramer, 1968; Thoresen, 1967), many critics question the right of the coun- 
selor to manipulate another person's behavior patterns. 

Many programs are currently being developed which represent combina- 
tions of several of the above approaches. The Comprehensive Career Guidance 
System (CCGS) developed by Jones, Nelson, Ganschow, and Hamilton (1971) is 
an example of this type of program. The CCGS focuses on six areas of student 
needs: vocational, educational, personal-social, academic- learning, citizen- 
ship, and leisure. For each of these areas, it covers certain developmental 
guidance activities such as orientation, personal assessment, information 
about personal choice options, decision making, and goal formulation. In 
addition, prescribed learning experiences are identified for resolving problems 
experienced by only some of the students. The overall focus of the program is 
on assisting students to make decisions for themselves and thus to produce 
changes in their lives for themselves. 

While the programs described above are only a few of the guidance programs 
currently being developed and used, they are representative of the different 
approaches that are being followed today. 
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FEASIBILITY ANALYSIS OF ALTERNATIVE MODELS 
FOR COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE IN EBCE 

In this section, five models for counseling and guidance services in EBCE 
will be proposed and discussed. Each model will be analyzed in terms of the 
following variables: 1) how will the counseling activities outlined previously 
be accomplished? 2) who will fulfill the role(s) of the counselor? 3) what 
special skills, if any, will be required of the counselor? 4) where will the 
counseling occur? 5) what special administrative arrangements, if any, will be 
required? 6) what provisions will there be for assessing the effectiveness of 
the counseling program? It should be noted that recommendations regarding the 
preferability of specific counseling techniques, such as leading groups or 
using behavior modification skills, will not be made; it is assumed that the 
counselor should be skilled in a variety of counseling techniques and that use 
of various techniques will be determined by the situations being dealt with, 
rather than by the model of counseling and guidance services that is imple- 
mented. 

In addition, each model will be evaluated in terms of its general rele- 
vance for alternative EBCE models and its implications for personnel, facili- 
ties, and so forth in the different models; its costs, compared to the gains 
offered the students; and general cost-benefit considerations. 

Traditional Model 

This model is similar to traditional counseling and guidance services found 
in schools where specially trained personnel are responsible for counseling a 
certain portion of the student body. Most of this counseling occurs on a one- 
to-one basis, as shown in the diagram on the following page. 
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FIGURE 2-2 
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(Note: In diagrams, "S" will refer to "student," "T" will refer to "tetcher," 
"Co" will refer to "counselor," and "Su" will refer to "supervisor.") 

Thus, the counselor is primarily responsible for the guidance of the 
students. He may meet with teachers or supervisors to discuss topics such as 
problems students have in their class or work situations, but little effort 
will be made to effect guidance through the class or work-study experiences 
aside from the guidance materials contained in the curriculum. The counselors 
may, however, individually or as a group, meet with the teachers and work 
supervisors to discuss the general objectives of the EBCE program and the 
roles of the teachers and supervisors in relation to these objectives. Finally, 
the counselors will work with the curriculum specialists, advising them about 
the guidance components of the curriculum. 

This model calls for specially trained counselors who are able to provide 
a variety of counseling services. It is likely that professional guidance and 
counseling personnel will have to be hired; If agency staff members are assigned 
this role, they will probably need special training in the functions and skills 
of counseling. In particular, they will need skills for interviewing and commu- 
nication (such as active listening) since the majority of their work will Involve 
direct interaction with students. 
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In dddition, this model will require special administrative arrangements. 
Office space where the counselors can meet with the students will have to be 
provided. Also, some form of secretarial support will have to be provided to 
keep track of student appointments and other administrative details. However, 
one or more of the students could perhaps handle this task as their work-study 
experience. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the counseling provided under this model 
must rely on the subjective reactions of the students and counselors, as no 
other data, or source of data, are available. Assessment efforts should focus 
on specific guidance activities which were helpful or not helpful, or specific 
activities which would have been helpful, rather than general reactions to the 
overall iiffectiveness of the guidance service. In this way, specific guide- 
lines for modifying and improving the guidance services can be formulated. 

This model for counseling and guidance programs does insure that students 
receive individual attention to their problems but it is rather limited in the 
number of resources brought to bear on the problem, since the entire responsi- 
bility for the counseling rests with the counselor^ In addition, the counseling 
program is not as well integrated with the remainder of the EBCE program as it 
might be. This approach would best be used in an EBCE program which was organ- 
ized and acfcninistered by and within one large firm; in a consortium- type 
program there would be a risk of impaired coordination and communication between 
counselors located in the different agencies. Moreover, questions regarding the 
assignment of students would have to be dealt with. As students change work 
sites, would they be assigned to different counselors, or would counselors be 
responsible for students at a variety of work sites? The latter alternative 
would be preferable in that it would preserve continuity for the students, but 
it would be more costly in terms of counselor time and administrative arrange- 
ments. 
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In general, this is likely to be one of the more costly models. There are 
two reasons for this. First, since the counseling for the most part will occur 
on a one-to-one basis, many counselors will be required to administer to the 
needs of all students. Secondly, the responsibility for the counseling rests 
solely with the counselors, so the amount of work required cannot be shared 
with teachers and supervisors. Additional factors which could add to the costs 
of this model are the administrative arrangements required and the training 
which may be required, should agency staff fulfill the roles' of counselors. 
In conclusion, the costs do not seem to be warranted as the outcomes of the 
program, particularly regarding the students, are somewhat less than those of 
the other models. 

Curriculum Model 

This model is similar to the educative approach described by Zaccaria in 
which guidance is accomplished through curriculum materials. Learning units 
dealing with the problems of self-assessment and self- awareness, techniques 
for problem solving, and procedures for goal formulation would be taken by 
the students. Some units, representing problems experienced by most or all 
students, would be assigned to students as part of their regular program, 
while other units, dealing with specific problems of only a few students, 
would be available by student request or teacher or supervisor recommendation. 
Hopefully, these materials would be sufficiently sophisticated to provide 
supplementary or enrichment activities and in 'ther ways allow for individu- 
alization of the program. 

The function of the counselor in this model is primarily concerned with 
designing and implementing the guidance curriculum materials. Most of his 
work will be with the curriculum specialists in identifying the objectives 
of the program and the learning activities which will assist the students to 
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meet these objectives. Existing guidance materials and programs may be incor- 
porated to cover some of the guidance objectives, but some materials may have 
to be developed especially for this program. In addition, the counselor will 
need to work with the teachers and work-study supervisors who will be respon- 
sible for implementing the program; not only should they know what types of units 
the students will be working with, they should also be aware of the available 
units dealing with special problems so that the system is used to its fullest 
extent. 

The role of the counselor may be filled by either an agency staff member 
or by someone from outside the agency. It is not necessary that he be 
skilled in such counseling techniques as interview skills, but the counselor 
for this model should know the purposes and functions of the counseling and 
guidance services so that he can formulate the objectives for the program. 
In addition, he must be thoroughly familiar with materials and programs currently 
being developed or already available so that he can recommend those most suit- 
able for inclusion in the EBCE guidance program. Finally, it would be useful 
if he had some knowledge of or experience with curriculum development since 
this is likely to be a major activity in this model. 

Special administrative arrangements will need to be made to handle 
assigning the learning units to students and monitoring their progress on 
the units. If the EBCE program is being managed via a computer, then the 
guidance materials could be similarly monitored. If a computer is not avail- 
able, it will be necessary to assign some staff members to this responsibility, 
for it is imperative that the counseling program be individualized and this 
will require close supervision of both the needs of the students and the guid- 
ance units with which they are working. 

O 
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Evaluation of this model can be accomplished more easily than with the 
other models because data will be available on the students • performance on 
the modules they take. This, in conjunction with specific feedback from the 
students regarding their attitudes toward the guidance program, will provide 
a comprehensive description of the effectiveness of various aspects of the 
program. Not only will evaluators be able to determine the program's effec- 
tiveness in meeting student needs, but they will also be able to identify 
those aspects (units) of the program which contribute the most or least to 
the program •s effectiveness* 

This model would be especially relevant for EBCE programs in which the 
students are dispersed, such as programs administered by a consortium of 
agencies, for the student would not be required to be in a specific place to 
meet with a counselor. Moreover, in this program, students can truly work 
through the guidance activities at their own rate and when the activities are 
relevant, rather than waiting for the counselor to become available. However, 
as pointed out earlier, there are distinct limitations on the flexibility of 
such a program. While students can take the learning units most closely meeting 
their individual needs, it is unlikely that there will be learning units which 
will perfectly suit the problems of all the students. Furthermore, for students 
to receive the special guidance units, they must request them or their teacher 
or supervisor must become aware of the problem and recommend the modules to the 
students. If the student is unaware of the units that are available, or if his 
problem goes unnoticed, then he will not receive the guidance he needs. 

While there would be little direct expense for the counselors in this model, 
there would be a great deal of expense involved with the adoption, adaptation, or 
development of the necessary curriculum materials. However, this expense would 
be greatest at the outset of the program; operating costs would probably be less 
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for this model than for any of the others. The main weaknesses in this program 
seem to be in the degree to which it meets students* needs; the lack of flexi- 
bility in this model due to the lack of direct personal involvement must restrict 
the effectiveness of the counseling program in meeting students * needs as they 
occur. 

Consultation Model 

In this model, the counselor serves as a guidance consultant; the actual 
counseling is provided by the teachers and supervisors, through the students* 
in-class and work-study experiences, as shown in the following diagram. 



This model is sometimes described as the Kaplanian model and was the subject 
of extensive research some years ago by the University of Texas Interprofessional 
Research Center on Pupil Personnel Services (IRCOPPS). There is no direct 
student-counselor interaction in this model. As a result, most student coun- 
seling is likely to occur either in group activities or in special conferences 
with the teacher or supervisor. But because the teacher and supervisor share 
the responsibility for the actual counseling, the guidance will of necessity 
occur in a functional context. 
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To fulfill this role, the teachers and supervisors will need to be 
trained in counseling techniques, particularly skills for group counseling 
since most of their contact with the students will occur in a group setting 
and since they will not have a large amount of time apart from their regular 
duties to devote to individual counseling. The role of the counselor will be 
to meet with the teachers and supervisors to discuss specific student problems 
and make recommendations for dealing with those problerrs. Thus, while the 
counselor will not be directly involved in student counseling, his indirect 
involvement makes it necessary that he be particularly skilled in a variety 
of counseling techniques so -that he can recommend appropriate ones to the 
teachers and supervisors and, if necessary, train them in the use of those 
techniques. 

A final responsibility of the counselor would be to work closely with 
the curriculum specialists tc determine what materials should be included in 
the curriculum for the students. 

This model relies upon a number of counseling personnel with varying 
amounts of training. The counselor must be particularly skilled in the use 
of counseling techniques; the teacher and supervisor must be adept at identi- 
fying problems and at assisting students to meet those problems. As a result, 
both the counselor and supervisor will have to receive some special training 
in counseling techniques. It is likely that the counselor would be a profes- 
sionally trained guidance and counseling worker. This would not only provide 
him with the requisite skills, but would also have the added advantage of 
making him a neutral party, without special allegiance to either the academic 
or work-study aspects of the EBCE program. 

The only real implication for administrative arrangements of this model 
Is the need for close and frequent communication between the counselor and 
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the teachers and supervisors. Such meetings will be necessary In order to 
provide a coordinated guidance effort for the students. 

Because of the number of people that would be involved In a counseling 
program according to this model, a number of people would be able to react to 
the effectiveness of the program. Although objective data would not be avail- 
able, as In the previous model, both the teachers and the supervisors would be 
able to comment on the effectiveness of the program and of their Individual 
efforts In it. 

This model has the advantage of being well -integrated in the students* 
educational program, but runs the risk of being too integrated. While the 
guidance 1s provided in a functional context, if part of the student's problem 
is the teacher or supervisor, then he has no outside party to turn to. Because 
of the reliance on agency staff (teachers and supervisors) for imolementing the 
guidance program, this model would be equally well suited to a centralized or 
a dispersed model of employer-based education. 

The costs of this model tend to be real, rather than financial. Very few 
counselors will be required, since their main function is to coordinate the 
activities of the teachers and supervisors* The main monetary expense would 
be for training for the agency staff involved in the counseling program. How- 
ever, this model would greatly iiu.'^ease the responsibility of the teachers and 
supervisors, so that additional personnel might be required in these areas for 
both the counseling and teaching or supervising functions to be adequately 
carried out. Another cost, though of a different kind, is related to the coun- 
selor's expertise, which is not likely to be fully utilized in this model where 
his only responsibility is for consultation; the program would be paying for 
more than it actually used. 
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In general, then, this model is likely to provide an integrated guidance 
program that will meet most of the students* needs, but it is likely not to 
fully utilize the resoui'ces it has available. 

Multi- Facet Model 

This model is similar to the one previously discussed except that in this 
approach the counselor, as well as the teacher and supervisor, is involved in 
the student counseling, as shown in the following diagram. 



The agent with whom the student interacts would be a function of the type of 
problem he had and his choice of agent. The teacher would deal with problems 
relating to the student's classroom activity and the supervisor would work 
with the student on problems relating to the work experience. However, it is 
expected that many ov the students* problems will not be able to be neatly 
assigned to one domain or the other, so communication between the teachers, 
counselors, and supervisors will be very important. Group activity, in which 
the teacher and supervisor, as well as the counselor, are present should be an 
important aspect of the counseling program according to this model. 

Because the counseling function is shared among the teacher, supervisor, 
and counselor, it is not as necessary that the teachers and supervisors be as 
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fully trained in counseling techniques in this model as in the previous model- 
They need only have the basic counseling skills— the counselor's expertise in 
more sophisticated techniques would be brought to bear on the more difficult 
problems. 

Some facilities for counselor-student interaction would have to be made 
available, but by sharing the counseling with the teachers and supervisors the 
need for facilities would be far less than in the first model proposed. How- 
ever, the need for coordination among the various counseling agents is very 
great; if this model is to succeed, the teacher must have information about 
the student from the counselor and work-supervisor, the supervisor must have 
information about the student from the teacher, and so forth. 

With regard to evaluating the effectiveness of this models the observa- 
tions of' all the agents should be considered both in determining the effective- 
ness of counseling with specific students and in assessing the effectiveness 
of the program as a whole. By having a number of observations to consider, 
the individual reactions serve as checks on the validity of the others. 

This model, then, seems to include the advantages of the models previously 
discussed, while aliminating many of the drawbacks of those models. The guid- 
ance program is fully integrated into the educational program and the students* 
guidance occurs in a functional context. Because of the coordination between 
counselor, teacher, and supervisor, a variety of experiences and areas of exper 
tise are brought to bear on any single student's problems. The student has a 
variety of counseling agents he can consult, all of whom are familiar with him 
and his own needs. In addition, the program could be implemented in either a 
centralized or dispersed EBCE model program. 

While this model will require more counselors than the previous two models 
it will require less in the way of training for the teachers and supervisors. 
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The biggest cost associated with this model will be In the time required of the 
teachers and supervisors for the counseling activities, and this cost cannot be 
avoided If teachers and supervisors are to be Involved In the guidance activi- 
ties. The next model to be discussed attempts to Incorporate the benefits of 
the multi-facet model while relieving the demands on the teachers and super- 
visors. 

Counseling Team Model 

In this model the counseling staff consists of a team of specialists: some 
of the counselors may work very closely with the teachers to identify and resolve 
problems relating to the classroom setting; others may work very closely with the 
supervisors and work-study coordinators to resolve problems in that area; still 
others might specialize in group work or in testing. While each counselor would 
be nominally responsible for a portion of the students, and would coordinate the 
activities of the other counselors relating to his assigned students, the 
students could become Involved with three or four or five different counselors, 
depending on the nature of the problems with which they sought assistance. The 
diagram below displays the elements of this model and their interrelationships. 

FIGURE 2-5 
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Because many of the counselors are likely to be involved with the same 
students in this model, regular communication among the counselors is impera- 
tive in order that a measure of continuity be maintained for the student. 
Contact between the counseling staff and the teachers and supervisors would 
also be important, but in this model it would be more for information sharing 
or for consultation to the teachers and supervisors than for effecting guid- 
ance through them. Some of the counselors should make an effort to frequent 
the class or work settings, both to establish communication with the teachers 
and supervisors and to observe the activities going on so that they have a 
context for viewing the students' problems. 

The specialized nature of the counselors* activities in this model will 
probably necessitate hiring professional counselors for the EBCE program. It 
is hoped, though, that sufficient use will be made of group counseling acti- 
vities and of counseling through the class and work situations that it will 
not be necessary to have a large number of counselors. Also, by not having 
the counselors* time spent on both teaching and counseling, or supervising and 
counseling, the counselors are likely to be able to make better use of their 
time. 

Special facilities will be required for the counseling program and some 
secretarial support will be desirable; however, these facilities and support 
services should not be as extensive as those required for the traditional model. 

Evaluation of this model, as in the multi-facet model, would be based on 
the combined reactions of the various counselors, as well as the reactions of 
the students. In addition, some feedback could be obtained from the teachers 
and supervisors regarding the effects they saw on the students. 

The main advantages of this model are that it presents a comprehensive 
counseling program and is closely related to the students* educational program 
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without placing demands on the teachers* and supervisors' time, or asking them 
to fill roles for which they may not be prepared. However, it would be diffi- 
cult to implement in a program where the students were widely dispersed, for 
much of the counselors* time would be spent in getting to and from the different 
work sites. 

Another disadvantage of this model is its cost; in this respect it is like 
the traditional model. However, if teacher and supervisor time is also highly 
valued, these costs may be justified. Finally, there is a risk that this model 
might become too decentralized if there is insufficient communication between 
the various counselors. 

In general, then, this model brings a great deal of expertise to bear on 
the problems dealt with by the counseling services and attempts to provide a 
counseling program that is closely integrated with the general educational 
program, but the model will be expensive to implement. 

In conclusion, the models that seem to be most relevant for implementation 
in EBCE programs are the multi-facet model and the counseling team model. They 
seem most likely to meet the general EBCE objectives of individualized guidance 
which occurs in a functional context. It should be noted that combinations of 
these models could also be implemented. For example, if the curriculaum model 
were combined with one in which personal guidance was available to provide for 
greater flexibility and for meeting the individual needs of the students, then 
that too would be a powerful model. 

Decisions about which model should be adopted must in the long run reflect 
the priorities of the program designers. If costs are the most important factor, 
then the counseling team model would be impractical; if a shortage of personnel 
is most important, then the curriculum model would be desirable. Whatever the 
priorities, one of the models discussed or some combination of the models should 
ErJc demands and reeds of the EBCE program. 
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Chapter III : WORK EXPERIENCE 

This chapter considers the provision of pupil personnel services. Four 
major lines of attack are followed. 

The first is to outline what work-experience programs have been, when 
essentially organized by the schools (in which case they tend to be called 
work-study programs), and indicate hov; work-study programs have been influ- 
enced by their administrative arrangements. This section will basically 
indicate structural and functional relationships which have existed in work- 
study programs. 

The second line of attack is to sketch out the nature of the work-study 
experience and the career understandings which students ought to obtain 
through an EBCE Model. The EBCE Model must facilitate the emergence of an 
understanding of career as total life experience, not just the achievement 
of satisfactory work behavior. Moreover, work has to be viewed as one means 
through which one lives, not as the single definition of life. Therefore, an 
ideal is outlined in the second section, an ideal against which it then becomes 
possible to determine some of the give and take between intentions and actions 
as EBCE Models are presented and what is gained and lost in each is considered. 

The third line of attack is to point to three administrative arrangements 
or models which are likely to emerge within the intentions of EBCE. Each of 
these models will have implications for the way in which the goals of work 
experience within the pupil personnel services in EBCE might be realized. In 
addition, the goals of pupil personnel services impose certain minimal require- 
ments on the organizational arrangements which shall also be noted. 
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Finally, the fourth line of attack lays out these organizational and 
intentional implications for the three organizational models, and shows how 
the goals of pupil personnel services might be sought and be given high like- 
lihood of realization within each organizational model. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EXISTING WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

work-experience programs are by no means new to American education. In 
the 18th century, businesses and industries were already involved in providing 
some form of instruction for our youth. Business and industry have, of course, 
directed much of their educational effort toward training of their own employees 
or potential employees-either orienting and developing skills in potential 
recruits and new employees or upgrading the skills of experienced employees. 
Apprenticeships are the earliest form of such training programs; these programs 
can still be found in the crafts and trades. However, most other businesses 
have moved away from this type of training program during the 20th century. 
The following section describes the types of work-experience programs that 
can be found today. 

Structure*; of the Programs 

One way of considering available work- experience programs is according 
to their basic structure. Traditionally, work-study programs, as they tend 
to be called, have been separate components within the secondary schools' 
programs, or occasionally, even separate schools. For instance, until lately 
students just had the option to enroll in either the vocational or the college- 
prep.program. Within the vocational program, students would receive "watered- 
down" courses in basic subjects such as English and mathematics, and take 
courses developing specific job skills such as typing, auto mechanics, or 
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drafting (Harris, 1971 )• Often students would be able to get a part-time job 
on school-released time, for which they could receive pay or credit. Although 
alternative program structures now exist, these traditional work-study programs 
are still found in many schools today. 

A second approach to work-experience education programs is that of prac- ' 
ticum or internship experiences such as are associated with the training of 
teachers, counselors, doctors, nurses, management personnel, and other profes- 
sionals (Delaney, 1970; Ross, 1969). In such programs, students enroll in a 
program of courses and, either concurrently or subsequently, work part-time in 
a job setting. The work experience may vary from assisting professionals 
already in the field, such as in practice teaching, to being a full-fledged 
employee, such as a teaching or medical intern. These programs are operated 
by the school and school staff are responsible for coordination with the field 
staff or employers. However, these programs are usually found at the college, 
or occasionally the junior college, level. 

A third general type of work-experience program is the cooperative educa- 
tion program, which involves some combination of study experience in a school 
setting and on-the-job work experience, but usually not of a highly directed 
and coordinated kind such as an internship. But these programs, like the first 
two types discussed, are operated and administered by school staff, and they 
are typically found in community colleges as well as secondary schools (Bennett, 
]969). An exemplary cooperative education program of high flexibility is that 
vf the San Mateo community college district in California (Bennett, 1971)* 
Students in this program select one of three different plans: 

1. parallel plan, where students work in the morning and attend classes 
in the afternoon, or vice versa; 

2. alternate semester plan, where a student takes courses one semester 
and works the next; and 
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3. extended day/evening plan, where a student works during the day and 
follows an abbreviated class schedule in the evenings. 

This program is open to students in all academic disciplines, and involves 
over 50 employers in the Bay Area in the cooperative relationship. 

A commonly encountered variation on this theme occurs where a cooperative 
relationship is established with a particular firm rather than with a variety 
of firms in the community. In a survey of cooperative programs in the 50 
states, Schill (1966) reported that over two-thirds of the schools contacted 
had only one employer offering in their cooperative education program. Project 
STRIVE, the result of a cooperative effort between Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Santa Clara Unified School District, is an example of 
this type of program (Lanfri, 1969). However, it is also unusual because it 
has a highly articulated relationship between study and work as well. In this 
project, staff from both the telephone company and the schools worked together 
to prepare courses which train students in the skills required for specific 
jobs, such as operator. In addition, they have developed support components 
consisting of counseling and exploratory and vocational work experience. 
Another program of this type is found in the Cooperative School-Hospital 
Program in Cranston, Rhode Island (Burchill, 1962). This program attempts 
to integrate the work experience and class facets of the program. For example, 
in their Social Studies classes tne students explore and discuss the social 
system and fundamental concepts of the hospital. Special classes are estab- 
lished in order to provide this vocational focus for the students. 

A fourth type of program is the partnership program. These programs, 
contrary to the previous types, are often initiated by businesses and the 
participating firms share in the management of the programs. A study completed 
in 1969 indicated that there were over 60 such programs being conducted in the 
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U. S. at that tinie (IED, 1969). These programs are functionally similar to 
the cooperative programs; the distinctions between the two types are found in 
the role of business in the organization and management of the program. For 
example, in many of these programs the businesses have donated one of their 
staff members to serve as program coordinator. In addition, company employees 
may serve as tutors and instructors as well as field supervisors. 

It should be noted that while industry and business are becoming more 
involved in providing work experiences for students, these programs are still 
being primarily designed as alternatives to college-prep programs. 

Role of Business/Industry in Work-Experience Programs 

Three basic types of administrative structure of work-experience programs 
can be identified in the above program structures. First, and nest common, are 
programs which are administered and coordinated by school staff. Under such 
organizations, school staff members design the program, make the necessary 
contact with business in the community, conduct classes and seminars related 
to the work- experience program, supervise the students in their work assign- 
ments, and monitor the students* progress in the program. Business and industry 
involvement is generally confined to providing facilities and work positions for 
the students. 

A second type of administrative structure is based on sharing the respon- 
sibility for designing and conducting the work-experience program between 
schools and the community. Projects where businesses assist schools in the 
development of program materials, provide supervision for student workers, and 
assist in student monitoring and placement are included in this category. While 
business and industry are more involved in the program by going beyond providing 
work positions, the primary responsibility still rests with the schools. 
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The third general mode of business and industry participation in work- 
experience programs is found in programs administered by technical advisory 
boards. These boards are made up of representatives from schools, employers, 
civic groups, students, parents, school boards, and any other groups having a 
vested interest in the educational program. The advisory board, or board 
committees, are responsible for designing and conducting the work-experience 
program, so that the ideas, interests, and concerns of the various groups are 
incorporated in the program. 

Functions of the Programs 

It can be seen from the above structural statements that a variety of 
purposes are served by work-experience programs. Some programs meet a number 
of these general objectives; others address themselves only to one or two. 

Probably the most common function of work-experience programs is to 
provide training in specific job skills. In such programs, the student 
usually works at a single job in an apprentice-like relationship. Businesses 
often hope that by conducting such programs they will have a pool of properly 
trained people from which they can draw when they want to hire someone. In 
addition, participating in such work-study programs enables employers to have 
full coverage of work assignments (Bennett, 1969). The latter consideration, 
of course, is more relevant when unemployment is not so great as at present. 

A second, frequently encountered, function of work-experience programs 
is to provide for job exploration or sampling and for improved vocational 
planning. Santa Barbara County high school district is an example of this 
type of program (Fielstra, 1961). The program offers students work exper- 
ience on an exploratory basis with a variety of firms, with the expectatipn 
that students will not only learn firsthand about their own interests, abili- 
ties, and aptitudes through their work activities, but also that students 
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will be able to make better job choices and will be better prepared for work 
when they are ready for full-time employment. Three levels of work experience 
are offered in this program. Exploratory work experience involves part-time 
work on school-released time in a variety of occupations. General work exper- 
ience requires more of the students since they are considered regular, though 
part-time, employees, subject to regular work standards. Again, students may 
have this general work experience with a variety of firms during the school 
year. Vocational work experience provides the deepest level of experience, 
a level where students work in a particular area of interest as determined 
from their exploratory and general work experiences. These levels of increasing 
involvement insure that students have an opportunity to learn about a number of 
jobs before becoming deeply involved in a single occupation. Thus, students in 
the program have a broad base of information acquired fror real experience with 
a variety of occupations upon which they can draw in their career planning and 
decision making. 

A third function of many work -experience programs is to assist the students 
to develop job-related skills and behaviors. These include application and 
interview skills necessary for obtaining a job, desirable on-the-job behaviors 
such as responsibility and punctuality, and so forth. Programs, such as the 
one in Santa Barbara County schools described above, attempt to develop these 
behaviors through the students* on-the-job experience. In addition, business 
representatives may offer "employment readiness" courses for students in the 
schools. 

A fourth, though less emphasized, purpose of work-experience programs is 
to foster students* personal/social development. The Concord-Carlisle Coop- 
erative Educational Program in Concord, Massachusetts, provides an example of 
how this goal can be accomplished through work experience. The objective of 
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the program is to enhance self-realization and self-direction through inte- 
grating classroom study with planned and supervised practical experience. 
This experience may be gained in educational, vocational, social service, or 
cultural learning situations, as long as they occur outside the formal class- 
room. Students in this program participate in three different types of acti- 
vity: they work in a formal job situation, for which they receive pay and/or 
credits; they engage in volunteer service for the community; and, they tutor 
elementary school children. In addition, students have assumed much of the 
responsibility for organizing and administering the program (Curtin, 1970). 

A much less commonly encountered function of work-experience programs 
is to provide academic or general education to the students. This can be 
accomplished in a variety of ways. A business may work with a school in 
developing curricula for vocationally relevant classes, as was done in Project 
STRIVE (Lanfri, 1969). Businesses may donate equipment or materials to the 
schools for use in the classes. Occasionally, business personnel may actu- 
ally teach classes on the school campus. 

Finally, some work-experience programs are established simply to provide 
a hopefully better alternative to traditional schooling for students who are 
having difficulty with school. The general assumption underlying these programs 
is that if schools aren't meeting the needs of these students, perhaps work- 
experience will. 

Target Group 

Finally, the content of work- experience programs markedly differs according 
to the particular target group for which they are intended. As noted in the 
beginning, most of these programs are planned for the non-college-bound students. 
Programs are also often designed fjr additionally restricted segments of the 
student population. The chart on the next page summarizes the numbers of work- 
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experience programs reviewed in this study, intended to benefit the specific 
target group noted: 



Target Group Frequency 

Dropouts 7 

Delinquents or Pre-delinquents 3 

Rural Youth 2 

Mentally Retarded 3 

Handicapped 1 

Disadvantaged 7 

No Special Focus 7 



Thus, out of the thirty specific programs reviewed, over 75% were designed 
for special segments of the population. Furthermore, these special segments 
usually were comprised of low-achieving students or students who were in some 
way disadvantaged, suggesting that these programs were intended to provide an 
alternative to students who were not doing well in school. While this effort 
is commendable, one wonders if those students who are getting plong in school 
would not also benefit from work-experience opportunities. The reactions of 
many middle-class students who are supposedly capable of doing school work 
against school activities and assignments suggests that seeing the relevance 
of school for one's life is important for students at all levels. 

Research Findings 

Most of the research relating directly to work-experience programs has 
been concerned with evaluating various programs. The following summarizes 
the general conclusions and recommendations that can be drawn from these 
studies. 
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1. Close coordination and communication between the school (s) and busi- 
ness (es) involved in work-experience programs is a prime requisite 
for a successful program. Similarly, from the students' viewpoint 
the work and study experiences should be closely integrated to 
provide a functional context for the students' learning (Boyer, 1970; 
Burchill, 1962; Santa and Marshall, 1970; Myers, 1969). 

2. Frequent and careful supervision of the student in the work situation 
is necessary in order to fully capitalize on the potential for learn- 
ing through work experience. A related point is that the program 
should be carefully structured and guidance should be provided for 
the Individual students. Banta and Marshall, in discussing common 
elements of successful programs, conclude "the more structured a 
program, the more motivated the participants, the better their reten- 
tion rates and job placement" (Burchill, 1962; Banta and Marshall, 
1970). It must be remembered, however, that external structure may 
well be needed to stimulate and frame progress, but that living 
"beyond structure. ' so to speak, is necessary for completion of 
education and career in the life process. 

3. Instructors, coordinators, supervisors, and other staff involved in 
carrying out work experience programs need special training to sensi- 
tize them to program aims and the special needs of the participants 
(Banta and Marshall, 1970; Woodruff, 1971). 

These recommendations are based on personal reactions to tue programs of 
students and staff members, plus the opinions of experts surveying and analyzing 
the programs. 



Data relating to the effectiveness of the various work experience programs 
are contradictory: some programs have found improved academic performance of 
students participating in work-experience programs (Wohl, 1968), while others 
show no improvement (Myers, 1969); some reports show improved performance of 
job skills (Ferguson, 1967), while others report that the only effects are 
personal, related to independence, responsibility, maturity, etc. (Hamburger, 

1967) ; some reports suggest that students like or enjoy the programs (Wohl, 

1968) , while others report student dissatisfaction with the program (Myers, 

1969) . There has been little, if any, programmatic effort to identify effec- 
tive or ineffective elements of work-experience programs; thus, there is a 
lack of a strong body of knowledge regarding what works or doesn^t work in 
work-experience programs. As a result, it is difficult for practitioners to 
know what they should or shouldn't do in establishing such programs. 

THE WORK-STUDY EXPERIENCE WITHIN EBCE: 
LEARNING THROUGH A FUNCTIONAL CONTEXT 

In this section we outline the functions and structure of work-study 
experiences as they should ideally occur within EBCE. The primary goal of 
work-study experience should be to help the student develop and achieve his 
identity at and through work. This involves amplifying the student's concep- 
tion of what work is. In a work-study program the individual must come to 
grips both with himself and with the realities of a work-study situation. 
The work-study program must, therefore, be designed to see both that this 
accommodation does take place and that the individual benefits from it by 
developing skill in his work, and confidence in himself, particularly confi- 
dence in his ability to shape his own life through the opportunities and 
rewards of work. A work-study program, then, will be viewed as an opportunity 
to learn in a functional context. 



Prior to entering a work-study situation— going to work to learn— the 
individual largely hears about what is required of employees at work and how 
he will benefit from its supposed rewards. Once on the job, the individual 
has an opportunity to experience what is required, to gain some of the 
supposed rewards of work, and to determine whether he can readily "put it 
all together" by himself, or whether he will need guidance and assistance 
from others. The work-study program, then, must be designed and managed 
to provide these three opportunities. And, as the individual needs guidance 
and/or assistance, these services should be available to him. Otherwise, the 
benefits which ordinarily accrue from learning while doing--learning about 
one's self while learning a fact or a skill— will not materialize. 

Objectives of Work-Study 

There are several specific goals which the work-study program should try 
to achieve in effecting this understanding of work. First, the student should 
be helped to understand the career development process as consisting of two 
distinct and often conflicting forces. On the other hand, there are continu- 
ally a large number of options, or possibilities, open to the student, and he 
should be encouraged to keep many options open to him to maximize his flexi- 
bility. On the other hand, the student is expected to formulate some goals 
for his life and to pursue certain of these goals, thereby realizing some of 
the options to the exclusion of the others. The relationship between these 
two forces is one of continual tension and flux. The student should be made 
aware both of the nature of these forces and of the relationship between 
them. In addition, he should be taught to incorporate this understanding in 
decisions he makes regarding his Cureer. By offering the student the oppor- 
tunity to learn about a number of occupations (options) through a variety of 
work experiences and at the same time assisting him to formulate goals and to 
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develop specific job skills, the work-study program should introduce the student 
to the two forces and give him practice in relating them to his own decisions. 

A second objective of the work-study experience is to enhance the student's 
self- understanding or self-awareness through the work activities. This happens 
in the work-study program when the student is helped to identify specific needs 
or concerns and to resolve them, all the time being encouraged to "watch him- 
self" doing both. 

Third, the work-study program should provide a functional context for the 
student's learning, both for his academic or in-class learning and for his 
learning about self. All of the elements of the work-study program should 
attempt to accomplish an integration between theory or concepts and actions 
or skills. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the work-study program should attempt 
to develop in the student the previously described sense of agency—his ability 
or power to mold his life through his experiences and their interpretations. 
Related to this is the need for the student not only to be responsible but also 
to feel that he deserves, i.e., has earned, this responsibility and to accept 
the necessity of having and keeping it. 

A System for Personal Integration of Work and Study 

Major Elements . In general, there will be three basic elements of the 
work-study experience: the actual work, or on-the-job experience; the study 
of academic learning experience; and the coordinated, integrated experience. 
The work supervisor, the instructional Manager, and the work-study coordinator 
win share the responsibility for providing the necessary guidance and assis- 
tance to the student to make the work-study program maximally meaningful to 
him. 
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Interface with EBCE > Many of the goals of the work-study program are 
but special applications of the general goals pursued by the Pupil Personnel 
Services and by EBCE. The context of work-study within EBCE can be schemati- 
cally represented as follows. 

' FIGURE 3-1 
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Analyzing and acting during decision making are the principal elements for 
learning about one's self-becoming while studying and acting. Hence the 
interface of the work-study program must be particularly articulated with the 
decision-making activities in the total program. Diagrammed above are only 
the broadest of the relationships required in the interface between work- 
study experience and the other aspects of EBCE that are concerned with 
personal decision making. More specific relationships between work-study 
experience and the other areas are described below. 
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1. Aoademio Curriculum. It may be assumed that the curriculum will 
consist of behaviorally identifiable units with related task and 
instructional activities. Furthermore, certain of these units will 
relate directly to the development of the student's work identity. 

2. Individualization of the Eduoational Program . It may be assumed 
that the student's program will be sufficiently individualized to 
facilitate the process of learning while doing. 

3. Student Goal Formulation . It may be assumed that, in assisting the 
students to formulate their goals, attention will be given to the 
problem of maintaining the maximum amount of flexibility while still 
making progress toward a goal or set of goals. 

4. Counseling and Guidance . It may be assumed that a major objective 
of the counseling and guidance program will be to facilitate the 
student's becoming while being— that is, to develop in the student 
the ability to learn about his self-becoming through his study and 
work. This objective of the pupil personnel services will be accom- 
plished primarily through the work-study experience program. 

As shown in the diagram, there are three specific areas in which this 
interface can be realized. First, the various elements of the EBCE model 
should work together to increase the student's motivation both to work and to 
learn. We presume that curiosity cause* he person to attempt what to him is 
novel in study and work, that curiosity can and will be helped to develop into 
a drive for becoming effective while striving, and that the individual will 
comprehend such a transition. 
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Second, the EBCE program should develop in the student an understanding 
of basic psychological principles, so that learning about self and the devel- 
opment of an individual identity can be accomplished. 

Third, the different elements of the EBCE model should allow for instruc- 
tion and examination of self-in-situation and of how one feels toward himself 
in the gestalts which he creates in situations. This process should provide 
the context in which the socialization process can be exposed and the social- 
ized self comprehended. The sequence of development in this area ought to 
emerge as follows: 

1, being one's self in a group; 

2, being one's self in a work group; and 

3, assisting peers wanting to become at work, 

[This sequence has formal correspondence with Frances Fuller's Concerns Model 
(1969) which is further described later. This development ought to follow her 
schema as well as the development considered later.] 

The Work Experience within Work-Study . It is expected that students 
within EBCE will be in a work situation as much as possible, for work is to 
provide the functional context to which learning is related or in which 
learning actually occurs. There are three major keys to the provision of 
a good work-study program. One is the actual experience itself--what is the 
student given opportunity to do? What is he required to learn and demonstrate? 
The answer to these questions comes with experience in the program. The program 
directors need to remain alert to this matter and to revise the program as 
needed. 

A second key to the provision of a good work-study program is the kind of 
supervision which the student is given. Supervision is not just "bossing" 
another at work. Rather, supervision is helping another 1) to see what he is 
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attempting to do, 2) understand what he 1s actually doing, and 3) comprehend 

ever more fully both why there is not a perfect correspondence between the 
two and how a better correspondence can be brought about through his own 
learning and effort. In addition, the supervisor has a unique opportunity 
to deal with the problems of the student's Integrations of theory and action 
In direct relation with his tasks or job. 

The third major key In the effectiveness of good work-study programs Is 
the student himself. The student must be helped to 1) want responsibility 
for his work. Including responsibility for mistakes that he may make In his 
work, 2) accept the consequences of making such mistakes, and 3) be willing 
to discuss, plan, and try again in effort to do better a second time what he 
and his supervisor come to agree was not done as well as could be expected 
the first time. The student will receive maximum benefit from the work-study 
program only when he can assume this responsibility and. In so doing, be In 
a position to learn most about himself. 

It would be easy, because of these conditions, for the supervisor to 
leave blame for failure of comprehension or performance with the student 
himself. But blame does not always rest with the student alone; blame some- 
times is due to: l)the situation which was arranged, 2) the supervisor in the 
situation, or 3) the interaction of situation, student, and supervisor. Work 
study coordination and/or counseling Involves the skillful application of thi 
understanding. Coordination or counseling in work-study efforts must, there- 
fore, be directed toward the program, the situation, the supervisor, and the 
student in combinations in which positive effects will actually occur. 

The Study Activity within Work-Study . There are four basic functions 
of the study aspect of work-study experience. Basically, these study activi- 
ties provide opportunities within the student's regular academic program 
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for the student to acquire information, skills, or ideas related to his work 
experience. The four functions are orientation or preparation of the students 
for the work experience; assisting the students with career goal formulation; 
assisting the students to explore a variety of occupations; and assisting 
them to identify and resolve their concerns or needs relating to their work 
experience. Each of these functions is described in detail below. 

1. Preparation for Work Experience. As has been said, the student has 
to "put it all together" during his work-study experience. At work, 
knowing is no longer just something which another expects of you. 
Rather, knowing becomes something which has to be demonstrated. The 
student must address himself to the situation in which a product is 
being created or a service is being provided. The student is expected 
to participate effectively in creating that product or service. But 
the critical part of the student's transaction at this time is the 
fact that he can no longer "fake it," he must do it. And the student 
I must perform under circumstances in which it is relatively obvious 
from minute to minute whether or not he is doing the task, an obvious- 
ness which is apparent to those under whom he works as well. 

The instructional manager responsible for the study part of a 
student's effort in a work-study program must, therefore, see that the 
student is oriented to the integration of theory and action which he 
experiences, or can experience, when he is at work. This orientation 
can be done abstractly, that is, in teaching about the feelings and 
obligations and reactions which are likely to be experienced by the 
student in the work situation. It is much better, however, to attempt 
work preparation in simulation of the work-siudy situation. In simu- 
lation, the student can experience many of the impressions he is likely 
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to encounter at work but he can do so under circumstances where his 
failures are not accompanied by dire consequences • Presumably the 
simulation will be clever enough so that many of the impressions of 
disgust and despair associated with failure will be experienced by 
the student upon failure. The experiencing of these feelings in simu- 
lated rather than in real circumstances will give the instructional 
manager good opportunity to counsel the student on his reactions and 
to advise the student about missing background or misguided psycho- 
logical responses, thus making student needs evident to the student 
as well as to the instructional manager- If needs are apparent to 
the student, a big gain has been made toward empowering him to 
correct them* 

Career Goal Formulation . The portion of the EBCE curriculum designed 
to assist students to formulate career goals needs to be a systematic 
effort permitting individual goal selection, highly individualized 
educational activities, and student participation in the evaluation 
of his attainment of his goals. Project PLAN (Program for Learning 
in Accordance with Needs) is an illustration of such a curriculum 
(Flanagan, 1970). In PLAN a series of teaching-learning units are 
made available in each of several subjects and the student and his 
instructional manager collaboratively go over possibilities and arrive 
at a plan for the next study steps. Testing follows each unit, and a 
filing and reporting system is available which keeps track of and 
reports the progress of each student. 

An integral aspect of PLAN is direct instruction in decision making 
about educational selections. This is augmented by instruction in voca- 
tional decision making. The latter is designed to inform a person about 
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vocational options that are related to his aptitudes and interests and 
to help him form vocational goals and plans. Instruction of this 
nature, whether from Project PLAN or otherwise, ought to be a part of 
the pupil personnel services organized in EBCE in conjunction with the 
work-study program. 

Occupational Exploration. As a person starts to think about vocational 
goals and to make vocational plans, he has need for exploratory voca- 
tional activity and for information relevant to the questions he then 
activates in his mind. The work-study program in EBCE, therefore, has 
to be organized so that work-study arrangements can be somewhat varied 
to satisfy exploratory needs. In addition, the facility ought to have 
a career resources center organized so that occupational browsing and 
informing can go on at the student's will. San Diego County Schools 
has a well-functioning Career Resource Center of the desired kind which 
stands as a good example of what will be needed. The program should 
see that simulated work experience and guidance in vocational decision 
making are available and used as well. 

Edward Gross (1966) has offered a sociologist's view of what needs 
to be achieved in the way of career skills for adequate functioning in 
the modern world. He advocates that the career curriculum include 
instruction and supervised practice in the following four areas: 

a. preparation for life in an organization 

b. preparation for a set of role relationships 

c. preparation for a level of consumption 

d. preparation for occupational career 

The curriculum associated with job exploration in the work-study program 
ought to emphasize the above four topics. We have already emphasized the 
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fourth area, preparation for occupational career. However, it should 
be noted that Gross suggests preparation for occupation (a group of 
related jobs), not a simple, specific job. The career skill which 
pupil personnel services need to foster is that of giving a person 
general capacity in a number of jobs (an occupation), not just a 
specific capacity for an immediate next job. 

Identification and Resolution of Student Conoerns/Needs . Frances 
Fuller (1969) has organized an extensive program around the concerns 
of students becoming teachers through instruction, practice, and 
internship. Fuller's Teaching Concerns Model assumes that the students, 
during their three years of undergraduate preparation for becoming a 
teacher, go through three main cycles or stages of concerns arousal 
and resolution as follows: 

a. concern about self; 

b. concern about self in role; and 

c. concern about students being taught. 

Fuller has extensive data suggesting that students must be secure 
in themselves before they can begin to think about the teaching role 
they are beginning to fulfill, and only then will have sufficient leeway 
In their self concerns to cast their attention to the mystery of the 
teaching role itself. Finally, the student has to become somehow 
relaxed about himself being a teacher before he can really give rela- 
tively clear attention to how he comes across to the pupils he in turn 
is teaching. In short, you have to feel secure and capable before you 
can give very much of yourself to the further perfecting of your effi- 
ciency itself. At their Texas Center for Research and Development in 
Teacher Education, Fuller and her colleagues have succeeded in turning 
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around the curriculum for teacher preparation in several teachers' 
colleges with their model and their extensive proof of its validity. 
As they did so, they succeeded in developing a system in which 
1) concerns levels can be determined, 2) students can undertake 
prescribed activities to resolve their immediate concerns, and 3) 
the teacher can at the same time also start arousing the concerns 
of his students at the next higher level. 

Although Fuller's Concerns Model is developed In terms of becoming 
a teacher, it is quite likely to be generally applicable to becoming a 
fuller person through a work-study program as well. The work-stuHy 
program should, therefore, pay careful attention to having a system 
akin to the teaching concerns system available and in use. Unfortun- 
ately, no exact replica exists for the host of occupations which will 
be encountered in the EBCE model. The Comprehensive Career Guidance 
System (CCGS) (Jones, Nelson, Ganschow, and Hamilton, 1971) offers an 
approximation which deserves careful scrutiny as the operator of an 
EBCE model gears up to offer a work-study program. The CCGS features 
a set of needs statements categorized into the area: 

a. vocational 

b. educational 

c. personal-social 

d. academic-learning 

e. citizenship 

f. leisure 

The student can take one or more of these sets of needs and indicate 
which he wants to work on as needs requiring his immediate resolution. 
The CCGS then offers a set of teaching-learning units (TLU's) keyed to 
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the selected needs statements. The TLU*s focus on specific objectives 
and teach the student to engage in a goal -selection, plan-act-evaluate 
loop to resolve nis needs. Tests keyed to the behavioral objectives 
additionally provide student and counselor with means of ascertaining 
when a needs area has been resolved. 

The CCGS is thus a sort of "main-frame" system, to employ a 
computer simile for a computer-involved but not computer-dependent 
system. The needs statements with their associated TLU*s and tests 
provide a resource which a user can adapt quite readily. The CCGS also 
builds in a consultation between its authors and its users regarding the 
implementation of the system. This consultation exemplifies and paral- 
lels the goal-selection, plan-act-evaluate cycle which the elements hung 
to the CCGS "main-frame" are designed to achieve for students working on 
the selected needs areas. The users are in turn encouraged to employ 
this consulting or counseling procedure with those students. 

Obviously, the CCGS will not provide all that pupil personnel 
services in the work-study program will need in the way of systemati- 
cally attending to 1) formulating goals, 2) providing work situations 
in which they can be realized, and 3) encouraging student activity 
expected to be purposeful while helping their students comprehend the 
expected purposeful ness. However, the basic elements are there. The 
work-study program will have to deal with a succession of job super- 
visors. These supervisors will need a system of consultation akin to 
that inherent in CCGS. The work-study program is designed to help 
students themselves to deal with purposeful living as they are encou*^- 
aged and taught to take up work with a purpose. The elements of CCGS 
will be a part of what the students need to learn. It can be learned 
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and undertaken individually. It will resolve many of the kinds of 
goals which preparation for Gross' social goals requires. CCGS, or 
a program of that type, therefore ought to be considered very care- 
fully by a person designing and planning to operate an EBCE Model. 

Function of the Work-Study Coordinator . The coordinator of work-study 
arrangments will have three responsibilities in conjunction with a student's 
employment. First the work-study coordinator or counselor will need to see that 
the student is oriented to and/or instructed in the integrated task of directing 
action by thinking. Second, the work-study coordinator will have to see that 
opportunities for work- study, as compared to opportunities for work, are created 
and also provide the variety and chance for learning the career skills of purpose 
ful action which are needed in turning work into a sound monetary livelihood. 
Third, and finally, the work-study coordinator will be dealing with students as 
a part of the triangle of 1) their instructional manager, 2) their work super- 
visor, and 3) themselves. The primary responsibility of the work-study coordi- 
nator is to assist the student to receive maximum benefit from the program. The 
work-study coordinator must, therefore, be prepared to deal case by case with 
situations in which the instruction, the supervision, and/or the student may 
be ^'n an interaction self-defeating for the student, non-instructional for him, 
and/or harmful to him. The work-study coordinator must aim for satisfactory 
resolution of such instances, case by case. Sometimes advising will be neces- 
sary; sometimes instruction will be necessary; sometimes counseling will be 
necessary; sometimes situational reconstruction will be necessary; sometimes 
combinations of the above will be required. But at all times, patience, wisdom, 
and hard work will be necessary. The work-study coordinator-counselor has oppor 
tunity to rive counseling and career intentions their best chance to work, a 
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chance in which he counsels while the student is himself actively experiencing 
advice and supervision from his work supervisor. 

In conclusion, then, the work-study program will achieve its goals when 
the job supervisor actually sees his task as that of helping the student to 
integrate theory and action in relation to the specific job; when the instruc- 
tional manager prepares students for work experience; when the curriculum 
contains the necessary provision for goal formulation, occupational explora- 
tion, and identification and resolution of concerns, and when the work-study 
coordinator is really able to help the student understand both his striving and 
his efficiency in ways such that he can grow in his ability to comprehend his 
own becoming. Education (doing/being) and the process of education (becoming/ 
growth) thereby become one in the mind of the student. The student is able to 
see learning as an aspect of becoming and, the program emphasizes, expects and 
achieves this integration. 

ORGANIZATION MODELS FOR PROVIDING A 
WORK-STUDY EXPERIENCE 

There are three principal ways in which employers can organize in providing 
Employer-Based Career Education: 
h centered in one firm; 

2. as a consortium providing a learning resource center as the hub of a 
wheel related to a set of organizations as its spokes; and 

3. as an interactive consortium^ 

Single Firm 

This program is characterized by being operated by a single firm, with both 
work and learning experiences conducted within the firm by its employees • The 
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firm would probably have to be at least of moderate size although there is 
nothing except economy which dictates such an expectation. A small firm willing 
to incorporate learning while doing into its operation could do the job as well 
as a large one. However, overall administration of too many small operations 
would probably gradually tend to cause elimination of small operations. 

Consortium: A Resource Center with Outposts 

This model is characterized by the following schematic with names attached 
to firms for purposes of illustration, not in inflexible determination: 

FIGURE 3-2 




In this model, a wide variety of business and other community agencies are 
brought together in a consortium providing the program. In addition, a separate, 
centralized learning center is presumed to be established and run by the consor- 
tium. Off-the-job activities such as classes or seminars are conducted in the 
center but by agency staff members. There would be a steady flow of students 
between the center, or '*home base," and the various outposts, reflecting the 
various exploratory and work sampling activities. However, there would still 

erJc 
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be an essential physical separation of study from work. In this regard the 
consortium would be no different from schools presently offering work-study 
programs like those first outlined. However, the "wheel" consortium necessarily 
has one essential difference which makes it a non-school program: it must be 
run by all its members, not just by its learning resource center. 

Consortium (Interactive) 

This approach also is based on a consortium of organizations, with relative 
freedom of movement among them. 



Both work and study activities will be conducted within individual agencies, 
but a variety of options (agencies) would be available to the student. This 
arrangement really gives the student a better chance to integrate study and work. 
It also gives the work-study coordinator a better chance to get good work super- 
vision as will be noted in the next section. 



FIGURE 3-3 
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WORK-STUDY COORDINATION IN EACH OF THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL MODELS 

The primary condition which the work-study coordinator seeks in EBCE Models 
is that of a well-supervised work experience in which his students can receive 
a maximum amount of responsibility while optimizing the possibility that each 
can learn while doing--both learn about the job he is doing and learn about 
himself working. In order to learn about the job for which he is responsible 
the student should have opportunity to work in it over an extended period with 
frequent opportunity to discuss his work with his work supervisor. On the 
other hand, in order to learn about himself while working , the student needs 
opportunities to question his work on the particular job he is doing. He also 
needs the opportunity to move from job to job so that he can learn about differ- 
ent work styles on various jobs and so that he can get a sense of —and practice 
in— the career skill of personal progress through work. 

In addition to wanting responsibility and variety in the work situations 
in which his students are educated, the work-study coordinator wants a situa- 
tion in which he can bring instructional managers and work supervisors together 
for hard-headed talks about the conflicting demands which each makes on the time 
knowledge, and effectiveness of the students in his charge. Although any coordi 
nator worth his salt will realize that integration of study and work can be 
achieved only by the student himself, the same coordinator will also realize 
that some effects advantageous to his students* achievement of the desired inte- 
grations of study and work can be achieved both by the instructional managers 
getting a better sense of who the work supervisors are and what problems they 
encounter with the students at work, and by having the work supervisors get a 
better sense of what difficulties instructional managers encounter in their 



instruction of those same students. Frequently, relationships between both 
types of personnel and students are improved when the students recognize that 
there is mutual understanding of both work and study situations by all staff. 
Knowledge of each other's goals and the indications of friendly familiarity with 
the totality which this gives to the student provides that easing necessary to 
help him feel comfortable and responsible in the two situations which he must 
bridge even though those responsible for each seldom converse. 

The provisions of conditions under which the goals of pupil personnel 
services can be met in work-study arrangements are likely to have different 
effects in each of the three kinds of EBCE org.^nizational models outlined in 
the previous section. In Model 1 (The Firm-Centered Model) the work-study 
coordinator will be an employee of the firm as well. The firm is likely to 
see that work and study must go hand and hand. The firm is, therefore, also 
likely to realize that the work-study coordinator needs the status and aut^iority 
commensurate with the necessity of bringing instructional managers and work 
supervisors together. 

Such status and authority are less likely to be awarded in either Model 2 
or Model 3 (The Consortia Models). The principal figure in the consortium is 
likely to be the person who got the money together for the consortium. This 
person is likely to serve as the substantive designer and manager of the 
project as well. He will probably realize the importance of incorporating 
work positions for the students into his organization and for getting good 
instruction for the students. But he will be less likely to understand the 
dilemma of the student in bringing the trappings of the worlds of academe and 
of work together. He is, therefore, not likely to give as much status and 
power either to the student or to his ombudsman, the work-study coordinator. 
Because of this, the coordinator will probably find it more necessary in 
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Models 2 and 3 than in Model 1 to work by personal influence than by authority 
with his instructional manager and work supervisor colleagues. Any work-study 
coordinator who fails to work primarily by personal influence rather than by 
authority will find himself and his interests quickly frustrated. However, 
there are times when a little bit of authority can go a long way to getting 
something considered, discussed, and settled. The coordinator needs that 
little bit of authority. Directors of both consortia models should, therefore, 
take pains to see that the cause of integration is served well in the organiza- 
tions or work-study coordination by giving their coordinators adequate status 
and authority. 

The principal task of work-study coordination evolves around keeping the 
educational partners in the endeavor informed about each other and then media- 
ting the disputes about ends, means, and time allocations which almost naturally 
ensue. There is always more to study than a student will ever know. There is 
always more work to be done than a student has time to accomplish. The finite 
nature of the student's time and his interests create conflicts of interest 
between instructional managers and work supervisors. The curriculum and its 
time organization will have a great deal to do with the nature and amount of 
time disputes which arise in the coordinator's work with the instructional 
managers and work supervisors. However, there will still be disputes and there 
will still be the need for decision by the director of the program or by the 
work-study coordinator if some of the director's authority is delegated to the 
coordinator. In Model 1 the coordinator is likely to have authority as indi- 
cated above. However, he will be in a potential conflict with production sche- 
dules in his firm and the managers of production will put pressure on their 
work supervisors to make instruction as efficient as possible. This pressure 
is likely to be felt Jydemands for regular hours and large segments of student 
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time at work. It will also be manifest in desire to keep to a minimum, probably 
one, the number of work stations through which a student can have a work exper- 
ience. 

The pressure between study and work for student time will have different 
effect in the two consortia models than it has in the firm model. In the 
second model (Wheel Consortium), the work-study coordinator will have to work 
more on picking work placements for his students. He can use his knowledge 
about various work situations to fit them to the students' needs. He will also 
have greater flexibility in securing multiple work assignments for his students. 
On the other hand, Model 3 (Consortium Network) is likely to offer the work- 
study coordinator less flexibility in his placement of students than he would 
have in Model 2 and will also further limit the number of different placements 
he can get for a particular student. 

What ordinarily accrue educationally from the consortium network are 
improved communication among instructional managers, work supervisors, and 
work-study coordinators as well as greater opportunity to select and educate 
work supervisors in the subtle arts of supervision for personal integration 
in students. These benefits generally happen because each partner in the 
consortium has a vote in its operation. Instructional managers, work super- 
visors, and work-study coordinators, therefore, ordinarily have a way to get 
things discussed at the management level by introducing items into the agendas 
of those discussions through their representatives. The process takes time 
but it frequently works. 

The process of improving supervision usually brings additional costs as 
well as improved supervision. Supervision is an art neither coirmon in practice 
nor easy to achieve. Therefore, the demands of pupil personnel services in 
work-study coordination generally move forward the desire for good supervisors 
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and good supervision in the consortium. These conditions traditionally are 
bought at the expense of having to make the supervisors full-time educational 
employees and giving them a greater voice in the educational affairs of the 
program. It also leads to training sessions for supervisors and to desires for 
their increased status in the educational program. The result is that the 
student begins to get a better education but it tends to become more regular- 
ized and longer. These conditions give rise to the limitations on flexibility 

in placement and lowering of work situation variability noted above. 

In short, supervision is the bane of the work-study coordinator's exist- 
ence. He needs good supervisors, he needs a variety of work situations for his 
students, he needs flexibility in their placement; but good supervision is 
bought by stablilizing work flow and variety. The work-study coordinator has 
to know these facts and work with them in the several different kinds of possi- 
bilities he will have with the EBCE models. 

In summary, we have noted that: 

1. Model 1 (Firm Model) gives the work-study coordinator greater status 
and authority and thereby helps him get access to work opportunities. 
However, the opportunities are likely to be limited to those places 
where the production members of the firm think that they can benefit 
from unskilled labor in quantity. Also, supervision becomes a problem 
because the work-study coordinator lacks leverage in this model to 
change supervisors or to rotate his students among positions. 

2. Model 2 (Wheel Consortium) ordinarily does not provide the work-study 
coordinator with as much status and authority as he has in Model 1. In 
addition, the wheel -like nature of the arrangement ordinarily means 
that the coordinator does not have too much leverage to turn up new 
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jobs for his students. However, among the jobs available to him he 
ordinarily has greater flexibility in student placement and greater 
opportunity to give his students multiple job placements in the course 
of their education. 

Model 3 (Consortium Network) ordinarily gives the work-study coordi- 
nator only as much status and authority as he would enjoy in the wheel 
consortium. On the other hand, the closer relationship among the 
instructional managers, work supervisors, and work-study coordinators 
gives the work-study coordinator in the network consortium more lever- 
age than in either of the other models to improve the supervisory 
functions in his network of work supervisors. This improvement is^ 
ordinarily bought at some cost to both keeping the work situations 
fresher and making the opportunities for a given student more varied, 
although the opportunities are still likely to be greater in this 
model than in the firm model. The improved communication possible 
in the consortium network model also generally leads to information 
overload and this causes work supervisors to feel that they ought to 
supervise full time. The tightness of the network as it develops 
furthermore means that the general size of the program begins to get 
limited. A fraternity or club tends to arise among original members 
and others find it difficult to get in. In addition, the network 
itself begins to find increasing difficulty in securing paid intern- 
ships for its students. Therefore, the entropy of the network model 
tends to increase because of its "weight;" that of the firm model 
tends to increase because of its concentration of authority; and 
that of the wheel model tends to increase because of lack of interest 
or authority. 
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It takes courage, money, and a lot of good luck to coordinate a good work- 
study arrangement. Nevertheless, the effort must perpetually be made. It is 
the best way to help adolescents mature. Immature adults, along with impetuous 
youth, are tearing our society apart. Raising maturity through the further 
maturation of career skills in work-study programs is, therefore, essential. 
The EBCE models show high promise of helping in this regard. Those who organize 
and operate EBCE models merely need to keep their eye on some of the potential 
defects inherent in each of the three organizational models presented. Each 
has its advantages and disadvantages for supporting the pupil personnel purposes 
in career education. 
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Chapter IV : DIAGNOSTIC AND SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 
IN EMPLOYER-BASED CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

STUDENT DIFFERENCES 

One of the basic facts of education, regardless of the setting in which 
it occurs, is that within any group of students there will be vast individual 
differences. Moreover, as students progress through school the range of indi- 
vidual differences will increase rather than decrease. The scope of individual 
differences among students is so extensive that it is doubtful that a single 
educational program could ever accommodate individual needs without making 
special provisions for students at the extremes of distributions of capabili- 
ties. The purpose of this paper is to present in concise form some of the 
major issues related to providing services in employer-based career education 
settings for students with special problems. 

Special Problems: Defining Characteristics 

Special problems may be defined as difficulties associated with signifi- 
cant variations from the average or from a specified standard with respect to 
individual characteristics. For most types of problems, categories have been 
established describing how extensive a deviation must be before it is regarded 
as significant. For example, students with IQ's of 75 o.- below are described 
as falling within one of the various classifications of mental retardation. 
The number 75 designates a position along the distribution of mental ability. 

Types and Incidences of Special Problems 

For legal purposes, the government uses a number of categories under which 
special problems can be classified. The designations used here are an adaptation 
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of categories used by the Bureau of the Handicapped in classifying sp'^cial 
problems. 

In 1966, a study was conducted by the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Office of Education, to determine the enrollment of excep- 
tional students in special programs. At that time it was estimated that 
2,106,200 students were enrolled in special programs in the schools. Of this 
total, 144,100 could be classified as having physical problems. These included 
51,400 deaf and hard-of-hearing students, 23,300 visually handicapped students, 
and 69,400 students who were crippled or had special health problems. Classi- 
fied as mentally retarded, which would come under the category of intellectual 
problems, were 540,100 students. Students with learning disabilities are also 
included under the category of intellectual problems. The National Advisory 
Committee on Handicapped Children (1968) of the U. S. Office of Education 
'estimated that the more severe cases include from 1% to 3% of the school popu- 
lation. In his book. Educating Exceptional Children (in press). Kirk estimates 
that at the minimum 1% to 3% and at the maximum 7% of the school population 
require remedial education. A. total of 1,077,400 students were classified as 
displaying social or verbal behavior problems. These included 87,900 students 
with social or emotional maladjustment and 989,500 students with speech impair- 
ments. In addition, 32,500 students were classified as having other handi- 
capped conditions and 312,100 students were classified as gifted. 

Existing Models for Services 

Three models are currently in use for rendering psychological services 
with respect to special problems in educational settings: the diagnosis- 
treatment model, the behavior modification model, and the consultation process 
model . 
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Diagnosis-Treatment Model . There are several defining characteristics 
which distinguish the diagnosis-treatment model. .First, it assumes a disper- 
sion in individual characteristics from normality to abnormality or from 
healthful to diseased or disabled. The term diagnosis refers to the identi- 
fication cf abnormalities in the individual. Terms such as treatment and 
remediation are^used to refer to efforts to effect a return to health or 
normalcy. The diagnosis- treatment model assumes that maladaptive overt behavior 
is symptomatic of underlying dysfunctions. In symptom causation the focus is on 
jLa_riabJ5s. .lnside„the„or.ganism._ For example, if a student in a classroom setting 
were to be observed to be so highly active that his behavior was a marked disrup- 
tion to other class members, this hyperactive behavior might bi taken as one 
symptom of minimal brain damage. In the event that other symptoms associated 
with brain injury vere manifested, it would be assumed that overactivity was 
in fact caused by brain injury. 

The diagnosis- treatment model does not rule out expeiienc^s as a factor in 
determining Individual performance characteristics. However, environmental 
causes are typically, though not always, relegated to experience which is remote 
from the immediate situat'ion in which the individual is functioning. For example, 
aggression in a classroom or work situation might be explained -n terms of 
"Oedipsl problems" developed years before. 

In the diagnosis-treatment mc'el, hypothesized <"'.uses of behavior are 
divided into elaborate diagnostic categories which label individuals, receiving 
treatment. For example, a student may be classTied as minimally brain injured, 
obsessive compulsive, schizophrenic, autistic, etc. 

The aim of the diagnosis-treatment approach is to provide differential 
treatment relevant to diagnosis. Such treatment typically is not rendered in 
the student's education or work setting. It is assumed that diagnostic and 
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treatment services require skills which can only be found in persons with 
special training. Thus, the tendency is to remove the student from his natural 
environment in ordar to render either diagnostic or treatment services. The 
implications of removal are particularly important to consider in the case of 
treatment, since removal from the natural environment may require separating 
the student from that environment for prolonged periods of time. In the 
extreme case, institutional p'lacement may be warranted. However, spocial 
classes are often set up which permit the student some access to his normal 
environment. In some cases these classes function for an entire school day 
and in other instances they operate for only part of the day, allowing the 
student to participate to some extent in the regular educational program. 

The central advantage of the diagnosis-treatment model is that it provides 
an effective way to identify individuals with special problems. The use of 
standardized testing procedures, which is frequently associated with diagnostic 
work, provides an efficient and objective way to Identify students who need 
service. For example, it would be quite easy for a student wit! a hearing 
problem to go unnoticed if standardized testing procedures were not used to 
assess hearing ability. Another advantage of the diagnosis -treatment nodel 
is that it provides incidence data which can be used- to ascertain the extent 
of need for sp'.:ial programs. Incidence data were presented as one source of 
justification for establishing services for students with special problems. 

The diagnosis-treatment model has been used for many years in educa- 
tion providing ample opportunity to discover its weaknesses. One of the most 
unfortunate features of the model is that it often results in the assignment 
of pejorative lebels to students. Being called mentally retarded or brain 
injured involves social stigma, a problem which is further complicated when 
students who receive such labels come from e'hnic minorities and poverty 
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backgrounds. Diagnostic labels, however humanitarian their intent, become de 
facto instruments which challenge the self-worth of the individuals who receive 
them. 

An additional disadvantage is that, when properly used, the diagnosis- 
treatment approach is frequently expensive both in terms of time and money. 
The use of the model requires personnel with special training and often special 
facilities in which to administer services. Also, services are in many cases 
administered on an individual basis. The high cost of this model's operation 
often leads to reductions in the scope of services provided to students. Typi- 
cally, diagnosis is offered in the absence of treatment. While treatment may 
require long periods of individualized contact, diagnosis usually takes no more 
than a few hours. Under such circumstances, it is possible for a special 
services component to appear as though it is rendering extensive services to 
studeiics; psychologists may report having serviced hundreds of cases during 
the course of a year in situations where service is limited to diagnosis. 
Clearly, diagnosis without treatment is of no value to the student, yet count- 
less students have received diagnostic service without benefit of any kind of 
related' treatirent. 

Another major drawback of the diagnosis-treatment approach is that the 
diagnostic categories used to label individuals may not be relevant to the 
immediate problem presented. For example, a disruptive student, whose specific 
behavior in a classroom pos a serious problem for the student, his classmates, 
and the instructor, may be diagnosed with a label relating to his early child- ^ 
hood experiences. Such a label will have nothing to do with the student's 
current behavior in the classroom, A further objection to this approach is 
its measurement emphasis on problem identification rather than on problem solu- 
tion. Standardized instruments are used to descHbe what is wrong with the 
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student, but instruments are lacking to demonstrate that the educational problem 
presented by the student has been solved. A final handicap of the diagnosis- 
treatment approach is that intervention is often limited to special settings, 
for example, special classes or clinics. The use of special settings not only 
deprives the student of the experiences which he would have had in the natural 
setting, but also raises the question of whether treatment gains demonstrated 
in altered environments will transfer to the regular educational setting. 

The Behavior Modification Model . In the late 1950's and the early 1960's 
a number of investigators began to apply principles of learning (particularly 
those derived from the experimental work of B. F. Skinner and his colleagues) 
to the solution of practical problems in mental health, education, and related 
fields. These efforts have come to be classified under the heading of behavior 
modification. This term refers to the study of behavior and its determinants. 
The focus of the behavior modification model is on devising procedures to alter 
behavior. There is a strong eniphasis on measurement within the model. However, 
measurement is slanted in the direction of problem solution rather than problem 
identification. A series of measurements called baseline data are recorded. 
Then a procedure for altering behavior is introduced. Record keeping continues 
so that it is possible to observe whatever changes may be associated with the 
introduction of the procedures selected to produce behbvior change. In classical 
applications of the behavior modification technique, the intervention program 
is withdrawn in. the expectation that behavior will return to its baseline level, 
and then reintroduced so that the desired alteration in behavior is once again 
effected. This double instal'iation of the intervention program provides strong 
supporting evidence that changes in behavior resulted from the intervention 
program and not some extraneous influence. In applied settings it is often 
impractical to use the double intervention procedure, and recently other tech- 

rrJir> ' niques have been advocated in its place. 
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Intervention programs within the behavior modification model are designed 
on the basis of consideration of those factors in the immediate environment 
^ ch might act as determinants of behavior. In this emphasis upon immediate 
rather than remote causes of behavior, the behavior modification model marks 
a significant departure from the diagnosis -treatment approach. 

Consequent events play a particularly important role within the behavior 
modification approach. The lion^s share of B. F- Skinner's research was dedi- 
cated to the study of the effects of variations in consequent conditions on 
behavior, and initial attempts to us * "havior modification in applied set- 
tings often failed to make use of variables other than consequent conditions. 

Initial applications of behavior modification procedures took place mainly 
in clinical settings. Consequently, terms such as behavior therapy have attained 
a rather wide usage within the model. However, from its inception, behavior 
modification has represented a reaction against the assumption that individual 
characteristics ought to be conceived in terms of a dispersion from normality 
to abnormality, and there has been some movement toward abandoning all clinical 
terminology - to do away with terms such as remediation and treatment and replace 
them with labels such as training, education, and instruction. 

Along with the abandonment of the clinical stance vis-a-vis behavior 
change, there has been a lessening of emphasis on the use of personnel from 
the field of psychology to administer behavior modification procedures. Many 
projects have been developed in which teachers and others have been trained, 
to use behavior modification procedures under the supervision of specialists. 

There are several advantages to the behavior modification model: first, 
the model utilizes immediate environmental conditions which are readily subject 
to manipulation by a change agent and which research has shown to be effective 
means for changing behavior. Secondly, objective evidence is provided, demon- 
strating the effectiveness of the behavioral change program. The evaluation 
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emphasis on problem solution rather than on problem identification tends to 
make the model accountable to the students whom it is designed to serve. 
Another advantage of the model is that it does not make assumptions about 
normal or abnormal behaviors; thus, people receiving service within the 
framework of the model are not labeled. Still another advantage is that 
the model minimizes demands for special facilities and specially trained 
personnel . 

Standardized diagnostic instruments are usually not used within the 
behavior modification approach. The absence of comprehensive screening devices 
within the model for identifying special problems makes it useless in identi- 
fying overall needs for services within the school setting. Another disad- 
vantage of the approach is that the range of psychological principles used 
within it has been limited. The extensive emphasis upon influence of conse- 
quent conditions on behavior has been overemphasized at the expense of investi- 
gation of the influence of other variables of known importance. This, of 
course, is not an inherent disadvantage of the approach, as is evidenced by 
the fact that modification programs are currently expanding the variety of 
psychological principles used In effecting behavior change. The procedure's 
third drawback is that it often does not make f>rovisions for concretely defining 
the problem to be solved. It does objectively demonstrate behavior change, but 
in many cases it is not clear whether the behavior change in question is related 
to the concerns of the student or instructor requesting services. In the extreme 
case, a psychologist my design a program to solve a pt*ob1em without consulting 
the teacher or student to determine whether or not they want the problem solved. 
Again, this is not an inherent disadvrntage of the approach; it would be quite 
easy to provide concrete procedures for specifying problems in advance of 
providing services. 



The Consultation Process Model , Within the consultation process model, 
the psychologist provides services td a change agent (e.g., a parent or 
instructor), who in turn works directly with students to change behavior in 
the desired direction. Like the behavior modification model, the consulta- 
tion model attempts to identify determinants of behavior in the immediate 
environment. Consideration is also given to skills which might influence 
behavior. Environmental determinants within the model are divided into three 
categories: antecedent variables (i.e., those conditions occurring before 
the behavior to be changed), situational variables (variables such as the 
number and arrangement of stimuli, time of day, etc., which are an inherent 
part of the situation in which the behavior under study occurs), and consequent 
conditions (those variables which occur after the behavior has occurred)- As 
in the behavior modification model, objective measurements of baseline and 
modification data are made in order to reveal the effects of behavioral change 
programs. However, no assumptions are made about normality or abnormality 
and thus there is no labeling of clients. Terms such as training modification 
and instruction are used to designate behavioral change programs. In contrast 
to the behavior modification approach, concrete procedures are established 
for defining in behavioral terms the problem under study. Additionally, a 
specific set of verbal behaviors is used by the psychologist as a vehicle to 
make psychological principles available to change agents in the solution of 
behavior change problems. 

Advantages include the absence of labeling, the use of a broad range of 
psychological principles to the solution of behavior change problems, and the 
consideration of antecedent and situational conditions as weP as consequent 
conditions. Since the problem under study is defined in behavioral terms before 
procedures to change behavior are devised, there is every liicelihood that the 
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approach will be relevant to the problem presented. Like the behavior modi- 
fication approach, this model provides objective evidence demonstrating the 
effectiveness of behavior change programs. It can also be applied directly 
to the instructional environment without special facilities and with non- 
specialists. A final advantage of the approach is its provision of a set of 
concrete procedures for conmuni eating with change agents vrfio are given the 
responsibility for carrying out behavior change programs. Change agents are 
assisted in specifying. In concrete terms, problems which concern them and 
then are given techniques for translating into concrete plans implemented 
within the natural environment of the student those psychological principles 
which might be used to effect behavior change. 

As the consultation process model is currently used, there is little 
emphasis on standardized testing; thus the model has not been particularly 
useful in providing incidence data which might be used to identify students 
with special problems. However, there is nothing in the model inherently 
antagonistic to testing for identification purposes, and provisions have 
been made for incorporating standardized procedures for identifying problems 
within the framework of the model. A second disadvantage of the model is 
that services are implemented on a referral basis only. Thus, students may 
be deprived of services because those with the power of referral have not 
exercised that power. 

Alternative Methods for Initiating Services 

The Referral Method . There are currently two basic ways in which services 
can be initiated for students with special problems. The most common procedure 
is the referral method, in which services are initiated by request from parents, 
students, instructors, and other educational personnel. Its advantages are that 
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the method does not require costly comprehensive diagnostic testing of all 
students, and that students are not identified for service unless their class- 
room or job behavior reveals the need for service. Disadvantages of the 
referral method include the fact that informal observation may result In over- 
looking some serious problems and that the determination of whether or not a 
student will receive services can be controlled by the attitudes of persons 
given responsibility for making referrals. For example, if an instructor 
is typically the individual" "assigned the responsibility to make referrals 
for special services, his capability and proclivity to recognize problems 
requiring service will determine whether or not a student will receive 
service. 

Assignment to Service on the Basis of Standardized Testing . A second 
method of initiating service is to conduct broad-scale standardized testing. 
For example, program-wide testing is frequently used to identify students 
with hearing problems. It is also, upon occasion, used as a preliminary 
screening device for diagnosing mental retardation. The central advantages 
of the program-wide testing approach include the fact that there is little 
likelihood that problems in the category areas tested will be overlooked,, 
and that standardized instruments and qualified individuals identify student 
needs for service. The procedure's significant disadvantage is that broad- 
scale testing is costly and inefficient, requiring diagnostic instruments to 
be administered to all students regardless of need. 

Loci of Diagnostic and/or Special Education Services 

Special Classes . As indicated in the discussion of models above, it is 
coninon practice in providing special services for students to set up special 
classes in which students who have similar special problems are grouped 
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together for instructional purposes. Special classes typically have the advan- 
tage of being smaller than regular classes, which may make it possible to 

i 

increase individual attention to students with special needs. Within a special 
classroom setting it is also possible to devise a specialized curriculum and 
make use of an instructor with related special skills. Disadvantages of the 
approach include the fact that there is often a stigma associated with special 
class placement, that the student may be deprived of interaction with students 
in regular program classes, and that special class placement may produce segre- 
gation by race or social class. Such special classes are expensive to operate, 
and changes in behavior effected in a special class setting may not generalize 
to other settings. A final disadvantage is that a substantial student popula- 
tion is requircu in order to have enough students to form special classes. 

Temporary Institutional Placement . Another procedure sometimes used in 
handling special problems is that of temporary institutional placement. Insti- 
tutional placement makes highly specialized services available to the student, 
and opportunities for individualizing treatment may be enhanced by placement. 
If a student is a threat to the physical, social, or intellectual well-being 
of others, his institutionalization also serves to protect them. 

There are a number of disadvantages to institutional placement: there 
may be a social stigma associated with institutionalization; as in the case of 
a special class placement, behavior changes effected in the institutional 
environment may not generalize to other settings; and institutional placement 
requires virtually constant care of the student and is thus extremely expensive. 

Intervention in the Instructional Environment . As specified in the discus- 
sion of the models above, programs which offer special services in the instruc- 
tional environment of the student are available. Services may be administered 
in the classroom or on the job. The likelihood is high that services rendered 
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in this way will be relevant to the problem presented, and the dangers assoc- 
iated with social stigma avoided. The formidable problem of generalizing 
behavior acquired in institutions and special programs to the regular class- 
room/job situation is circumvented. Furthermore, it does not require a large 
student population, extensive use of specially trained personnel, or special 
facilities, all of which lead to the relative inexpensiveness of this approach. 
Despite its advantages, intervention in the instructional environment may not 
always be appropriate. Some problems require specialized treatment facilities 
or specialized skills which instructors or supervisors may not have and may 
not be able to acquire readily. 

Intervention in the Home. In some cases it may be useful to provide 
special services in the home setting to eliminate at the source the many 
special problems fostered and maintained ir. the home environment. Working 
in the home can foster an increase in understanding of, and support for, 
educational efforts on the job or in the school. Finally, special services 
provided in the home maximize opportunities .-ci- individualized training. The 
central drawback of home intervention is that there is little opportunity to 
control the quality of intervention. Parents, the typical iittervention agents 
in the home, may not have the skills required to undertake a training program 
in an effective manner, and cannot be held accountable for the quality of their 
intervention efforts. 

Alternative Sources of Service 

\ 

Several options are open to an institution operating an edi^ational 
program with respect to obtaining adequate psychological services. Each of 
^ese options has "advantages and disadvantages. The attractiveness of opo 
optl^ over another will to some extent depend upon the character of the X 
overall eu^jpational program for which services are being rendered. 
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Employer Operated Special Service Programs , An employer may include a 
special service division as part of the overall educational services provided 
in the career education program. This division would be designed, controlled, 
and implemented by the employer, allowing him to maintain direct control over 
the type and quality of services offered. 

The disadvantages of the approach center around its potential ineffi- 
ciency and costliness. There would be some pressure to maintain services 
continuously regardless of variations in needs over time. This might be parti- 
cularly critical in small programs where the number of problems encountered in 
. any case would probably be quite limited, rendering it uneconomical to maintain 
a full-time special service staff. 

Referral to Community or State Agencies . In virtually all states there 
are a variety of community and state se?*vices set up to handle many of the 
types of special problems which exist in students. Thus, another option open 
to the operator of an employer-based career education program would be to 
obtain psychological services through comnunity and state agencies. Since the 
only personnel required by the employer would be a diagnost'^c staff to make 
referrals to appropriate agencies, this approach would be very Inexpensive. 
However, coimiunity and state agencies are typically understaffed and over- 
worked, often resulting in a long delay between the time service is sought 
and the time it is received. Furthermore, lack of staff to meet existing 
needs has forced many agencies using the diagnosis-treatment model to adopt 
the stance that treatment will be offered only in the most severe cases. 
Furthermore, the employer would not have control over the types of services 
oftored, and the priorities within the employer-based program might not be 
congrutnt with the priorities in available comnunity and state agencies. An 
additional disadvantage of the agency option is that services rendered by 
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Subcontract to Private Consultants > A final option would be to subcontract 
for services to private consultants. This procedure shares many of the advan- 
tages of subcontracting to consultant firms, but a larger number of individual 
consultants are presently available. Again, they may be hired on an individual 
basis only as needed. However, the extent of services would be limited due to 
limitations in the range of knowledge of individual consultants working alone. 
As in the case of the subcontracting firm, a lack of knowledge of local internal 
problems related to program operation could impair eifectiveness of special 
services rendered by consultants. F'inally, individual consultants often have 
limited consulting time. 

The above options are by no means mutually exclusive. It would be possible 
and probably desirable to use a combination of these options in setting up an 
employer-based career edjcation program. 

FEASIBILITY ANALYSIS 

Relevant -Parameters 

A number of options for the provision of psychological services within any 
given employer-based career education model have been described. This listing 
of what is available will have to be matched with the specific requirements of 
aach program. There are a number. of key variables associated with each overall 
program of which special services ^are to be a part which will have great . 
influence upon the character of psychological services within that program. 

Overall Program Size . It would be possible to utilize any one of the 
models previously described for rendering psychological services regardless 
of program size. However, the manner in which models might be applied will 
be influenced by size variables. It would probably not be feasible to operate 
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an employer- based comprehensive special program if the overall educational 
program were small. Problem incidence for the various special problems iden- 
tified in the first section of this report would be insufficient to wa nt 
comprehensive special services; even constructing special classes within a 
small program would be difficult due to insufficient numbers of students 
displaying similar problems. The effects of initiating services by referral 
would also be influenced by program size. Because the danger of overlooking 
a student who needs service would probably be greater in a large program than 
in a small program, a referral system is most appropriate in a small program. 

Size of Instructional Groups Within the Overall Program . In the event 
that groups of students are convened in large numbers within the overall 
program, the need for behavior modification and/or consultation type services 
would probably increase. These types of services provide an excellent way to 
focus on those needs of the individual student which may tend to be overlooked 
in large groups. Large groups also increase the attractiveness of the special 
class option because in most cases the reduced size of a special class allows 
increased individual attention to students. Finally, large groups may decrease 
the effectiveness of the referral system. 

Extent of Individualization of Instructi on. The greater the amount of 
individualization offered in the regular program, the less will be the need 
for formal diagnostic services. There will probably always be some need for 
diagnosis, particularly with respect to physical problems. However, data 
collected in the course of instruction for each individual student might well 
supplement most diagnostic testing relating to behavioral problems and problems 
of ability. The opportunity to make use of behavior modification and/or consul- 
tation models also increases as a function of the amount of individualization in 
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the instructional program. An instructional environment which already repre- 
sents a significant effort to accomodate individual differences provides an 
ideal situation in which to apply behavior modification and consultation 
services. If individualization in the regular instructional setting accom- 
modates special needs, it reduces the requirement for special classes. Auto- 
mated data recording devices often accompany efforts to individualize instruc- 
tion. Such devices open up the possibility for including information which 
might perform the functions of diagnostic testing within the regular instruc- 
tional program. This possibility increases the attractiveness of initiating 
special services through program-wide testing. 

Budget . In instances in which budgets are limited, behavior modification 
and/or consultation models are especially attractive because requirements for 
specially trained and highly paid personnel are kept to a minimum. Budget 
size also influences the desirability of subcontracting for services; small 
budgets increase the desirability of subcontractihj. Where budgets are limited, 
intervention in the regular instructional environment will also be a more econo- 
mical alternative to special services than establishing expensive special classes. 
Finally, a small budget suggests the desirability of using the referral system 
rather than system-wide testing programs for initiating services. 

Availability of Specially Trained Teachers . Where trained personnel are 
in short supply, it may be best to rely in the main on behavior modification 
or consultation process models. As already mentioned, these models do not 
require as many trained personnel as a diagnosis-treatment model. Subcontract- 
ing and agency referral options also become more attractive as personnel avail- 
ability decreases. In situations in which there are few trained personnel, 
intervention typically would have to take place in the regular instructional 
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setting or job situation. Finally, when trained personnel are in short supply, 
service initiation by referral represents a more practical procedure than initi- 
ation by assignment through a broad-scale testing program which demands a great 
deal of staff time. 

Problem Incidence in the Student Population 

As can be readily seen from an examination of the figures presented in the 
first section of this part, there is a wide variation in the incidence of differ 
ent types of special problems. In situations in which problem incidence is low, 
the desirability of referral to an outside agency or private subcontractor is 
increased. In cases of high problem incidence, any of the various methods of 
obtaining services could be used. However, the subcontracting and employer 
operated options would have some advantage over agency referral due to such 
problems as the long waiting periods which often attend services from local 
and state agencies. When problem incidence is low, it is desirable to inter- 
vene in the regular classroom. When few students display a particular problem, 
it is often not possible to set up a special clast setting which will in fact 
meet their needs. When problem incidence is low, the referral system repre- 
sents a more practical procedure for initiating service than broad-scale 
testing. 

An Illustrative Model 

This section of the discussion of diagnostic services provides an example 
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of how psychological services might be set up within an employer-based career 
education model. It will be assumed that the program will be sponsored by a 
consortium involving a number of employers, but the consortium might choose 
to operate its own program or to subcontract for educational services. Also, 
the students served by the program might either be grouped in a concentrated 
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fashion in classes, or they might be dispersed in a wide range of settings 
such as might result from individual job assignments. 

The model chosen for illustrative purposes uses an analytic problem- 
solving approach, incorporating features from all three of the j)asic models 
discussed earlier in this report. The analytic approach deals with referral 
problems anh behavior-change problems. In the course of rendering pyscholo- 
gical servi^s, special services personnel invariably encounter problems 
which do not fall within an educational domain, but which do require special 
services normally unavailable in the regular school program. For example, 
students with undiagnosed vision or hearing problems may be encountered in 
the course of rendering services. Psychological services personnel must be 
capable of referring the student to the proper agency or service to handle 
his problem. In some cases it may be useful for the psychologist to administer 
diagnostic tests in the course of serving students who manifest problems 
calling for referral to an outside agency. Under these circumstances, the 
pyschologist is in essence operating on the basis of the diagnosis-treatment 
model. 

The second type of problem encountered in analytic problem solving is 
the behavior-change problem, which is defined as the requirement to change 
existing behavior (called target behavior) to some desired state. The majority 
of concerns associated with che education of students manifesting special prob- 
lems are subsumed within the behavior-change category. The task to be accom- 
plished is the design and implementation of an educational program which will 
enable students with special problems to achieve their goals. Problem solving 
associated with the accomplishment of this task is analytic in the sense that 
it requires that the behavior to be changed and the conditions surrounding 
that behavior be separated into component parts. Such separation identifies 
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the determinants of behavior which might be used in assisting the student to 
achieve his objectives. 

Analytic problem solving has four stages: problem identification, problem 
analysis, intervention, and evaluation. 

Problem Identification . The purpose of problem identification is to 
define in behavioral terms the problem to be solved. An educational problem 
may be defined as a discrepancy between current level of performance and 
desired level of performance (Kaufman, 1970). Desired performance is estab- 
lished by the specification of behavioral objectives for the student (Mager, 
1962). After objectives have been specified, procedures must be set up to 
measure current level of performance. It is often advisable to measure 
performance on a series of occasions so that some indication of the rate of 
change of performance toward the desired goal under existing conditions can 
be attained and so that the stability of existing performance can be deter- 
mined. The problem is to eliminate the discrepancy between desired and 
observed performance. 

Problem Analysis . In the event that a behavior-change problem has been 
identified, problem analysis is undertaken in order to specify potential deter- 
minants of behavior which might influence the capability of the student to 
reach his goal. Behavior determinants are individual characteristics (inclu- 
ding skills and abilities) and target conditions (i.e., antecedent, situational, 
and consequent conditions). A plan must then be devised to manipulate those 
variables in such a way as to enhance the possibility that the student may 
achieve his goal. 

Intervention . During the intervention phase, the plans devised in problem 
analysis are implemented. Recording will usually continue during intervention 
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to provide immediate feedback regarding any significant changes in perfonnance. 

Evaluation . Evaluation may be used to determine whether or not the goals 
of analytic problem solving have been attained and also whether or not the 
intervention procedures used in the problem-solving process have been effec- 
tive. Evaluation to determine goal attainment may be accomplished by simply 
comparing performance after intervention with stated objectives identified in 
problem identification. Evaluation of the effectiveness of an intervention 
plan may be determined by examining changes in trends in performance between 
problem identification and intervention. In the event that the goal has been 
attained, services may be terminated or work on another problem initiated. In 
the event that the intervention plan has not been successful, problem analysis 
is reinitiated. 

Figure 4-1 illustrates the operation of the analytic problem-solving model 
in dealing with behavior change and referral problems. 

Roles of Personnel Using the Analytic Problem-Solving Model > Psycholo- 
gical services workers functioning within the analytic problem-solving model 
would act as coordinators of a set of problem-solving teams. Each team would 
include at minimum a team coordinator from the psychological services compo- 
nent of the program and an educational change agent (i.e., an instructor or 
supervisor) with direct responsibility for education of the student mani- 
festing the problem. Team coordinators would serve on several teams. Since 
team coordinators would travel to the various locations in which the educa- 
tional change agents were operating, if students within the program were widely 
dispersed, the number of teams on which a coordinator could serve would probably 
be somewhat less than would be the case if students were concentrated in a few 
locations. During problem identification, the coordinator would be responsible 
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FIGURE 4-1 
Analytic Problem Solving Model 
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for insuring that problems were specified in behavioral terms and that record- 
ing procedures were made available to change agents and students for measuring 
current level of performance. In problem analysis, the team coordinator would 
assist by availing the change agent of relevant knowledge from the field of 
psychology with respect to antecedent, situational, and consequent conditions 
and skills and abilities that might have a determining effect on behavior. 
The change agent, the team coordinator, and in some cases the student, would 
assume joint responsibilities for devising a plan to attain the desired goal. 
The change agent and/or the student would assume the responsibility for imple- 
menting the plan and for evaluation of the behavior change program. 

The roles described above represent a marked departure from the consulta- 
tion stance advocated within school psychology for many years. The central 
weakness in consultation is that no one is held accountable for providing 
services to the student. When consultation is provided to a teacher working 
directly with a student, the services are initiated only if the teacher wants 
to initiate them. This increases the likelihood that services will be initi- 
ated if the problem under consideration is a problem basically for the 
teacher, not for the student; if a student manifests a problem which is no 
problem for the teacher, there is a danger that the problem will be overlooked. 
The psychological services worker functioning as a team coordinator has direct 
responsibility to the educational change agent and to the student for providing 
specific services. Likewise, the educational change agent has responsibility 
to the student for providing services. 

Services would be initiated within the analytic problan-solving approach 
by either the referral mechanism or the testing mechanism. If the employer- 
based educational program included provision for individualizing instruction, 
<d testing procedures could be built into assessment for the regular educational 
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program. Criteria might be established which would serve as a basis for set- 
ting performance levels which would indicate the need for special services. 
In addition, special testing programs might be used to identify physical 
disorders in students. To help those students who would not manifest problems 
covered by testing procedures, it would be advisable to maintain the referral 
option as a way of initiating psychological services. 

.Foci of Intervention Within the Analytic Approach . Intervention based 
on the analytic approach might take place in any of the settings described 
earlier in this report. In most cases intervention will take place in the 
natural environment of the student (i.e., either in the home or in the instruc- 
tional setting) or on the job. If special class placement were used, this 
placement would become part of the intervention strategy. Thus, there would 
be an obligation to maintain data on the behavior of concern during placement. 
Special class placement, as it has often been used in the educational settings, 
has in most instances been a mechanism for avoiding accountability to students. 
Students in some cases have been placed in special classes without any attempt 
to ascertain the extent to which such placement was effective in moving the 
student toward desired objectives. The analytic problem-solving approach 
provides a way to avoid using special placement as a dumping ground for problems 
which cannot be handled in the regular educational program. Institutional 
placement on rare occasions might be used as a form of intervention within 
an analytic problem-solving approach. 

Sources of Services . The analytic problem-solving approach could be imple- 
mented within the framework of subcontracted services or employer operated ser- 
vices. An analytic problem-solving component could make use of agency referrals 
particularly for servicing low incident problems requiring highly specialized 
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skills. It would not fae possible, however, to implement an analytic problem- 
solving approach by relying on agency services alone. 

I 

I 

CONCLUSION 

The material presented in this chapter has suggested a number of possible 
ways in which psychological services could be organized within an employer- 
based career education program. The illustrative model presented in the 
previous section, while representing only one of many possible alternatives, 
indicates the possibility of combining features from all of the various models 
in existence to provide services for students. The specific manner in which 
any alternative will be incorporated into m employer- based career education 
program will be Influenced by the various parameters discussed in the first 
part of the feasibility section. 
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ChapterV: OTHER PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES { 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ^ 

The development of EBCE provides an opnoi u....^ ^ Muestion many elements 
in the traditional educational process. Before building any of the latter into 
EBCE, each should be examined to see whether it may be omitted or improved. At 
the same time, 'it will be necessary to keep in mind the social responsibility 
bestowed upon schools; meeting this responsibility will demand that EBCE models 
ao beyond the puoil suDport services already discussed (guidance and counseling, 
work experience coordination, and psychological and special education services). 
Medical examinations, some medical care, and assistance in getting an adequate 
diet are examples of the kinds of services that society expects schools to pro- 
vide in addition to a good education if students are to participate effectively 
in the life of the nation. In part such services (see figure 5-1) are made 
available to school children because of the effect which their deprivation will 
have on learning. To a considerable extent, however, they are made available 
through the schools because a complex, highly developed society recognizes that 
it must ensure them to its members. Schools, being the institution which 
touches the maximum number of individuals, are used as the vehicle for deliver- 
ing them. 

Some critics of traditional schools feel that this extension of the schools' 
responsibility beyond the provision of education has diminished their effective- 
ness in meeting tha; prime responsibility. For somewhat different reasons, 
other critics feel that this increasingly pervasive control of the schools over 
pupils' lives, especially at the high school level and especially when wedded to 
the highly structured classroom system, is creating an unhealthy dependency in 
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FIGURE 5-1 
Other Pupil Personnel Services 



Services Provided by Traditional Schools 
Outside of the Area of Pupil Personnel Services and Academic Work 

Hobby and personal skill/interest groups 

Social affairs 

Cultural affairs 

Food Service 

Transportation 

School library 

Informal guidance about dress, grooming, and social behavior 



Other Pupil Pr rsonnel Services Provided In Traditionol Schools 

Attendance services 
Disciplinary processes 
Speech and hearing services 
Nursing services 
Medical services 
Social work services 



Outside Novel Services Which Moy Be Required By the Special Nature of EBCE 

Protection against criminal, including sexual, exploitation 

Protection against excessive hours of work, unsafe working conditions, etc. 

Procedures guaranteeing the civil rights of pupils 
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some younq people, a rebelliousness in others- ^nr ^ uneasy mixture of both in 
still others. EBCE models must strive to ba,.. the potential for allowing 
new modes of learning and greater student initiative against the undesirable 
elimination of socially necessary services not yet available to children from 
any institutions except schools. 

It is presumed that any consortium of employers undertaking responsibility 
for EBCE mu^t demonstrate an acceptable plan for jointly providing the services 
noted below in facilities they control and by personnel in their employ--or a 
satisfactory rationale for not providing a specific service. Since EBCE is 
visualized as a system of education completely independent of traditional 
schools, the latter must not be relied on to supply suoport services to 
consortia. 

THE DOMAIN OF ADDITIONAL SERVIC51S 

Other Pupil Personnel Services 
Provided in Traditional Schools 

Attendance services cover both child accounting (records and files of 
admissions, transfers, and discharges}, activities to control truancy and drop- 
out rates, and activities which overlap with social work. EBCE employers will 
be expected to account for the attendance pnd absence of pupils, augmenting the 
process by which they do so for regular employees by whatever additional 
mechanism is needed to comply with school attendance laws. This can.be expected 
to require close and perhaps somewhat burdensome coordination with other members 
of a consortium, since a student may legitimately be at any one of several 
companies or in transit. 

To some extent, employers may control truancy in the same manner by which 
they control absenteeism of regular employees. Sanctions for excesses must be 
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carefully devised, however. School attendance laws may prevent the use of dis- 
charge as the ultimate disciplinary action for students. There must certainly 
be provisions for bringing truants to the attention of counselors and psycholo- 
gists sufficiently early to attempt corrective action. 

The disciplinary process beyond normal classroom corrective action is 
usually considered a counseling function but it has deliberately been excluded 
from the discussion of that nupil personnel service in Chapter II of this 
report. Some unacceptable pupil behavior can be treated by the same process 
used to deal with regular employees. Employers must be required to set forth a 
plan for dealina with behavior not amenable to this treatment. For example, at 
the point at which situations go beyond the authority of the line managers to 
handle and would normally be brought to the attention of the personnel depart- 
ment, notification of persons responsible for diagnotic psychological services 
(see Chapter IV of this report) might be required. 

Speech and hearing services must be provided commensurate with the planned 
lower age limit of 14 years. Many of these communication disabilities will have 
been detected and treated by that age, but not all. Others may surface for the 
first time because of peculiar working conditions. Pupils and supervisors niust 
be alerted to their detection and the assistance available to correct them. 
Medical departments, even when traditionally part of a consortium member's 
organization, must probably be expanded, perhaps cooperatively by members, to 
deal with these difficulties. 

Since EBCE is conceived as an alternative form of education for all children 
in the specified age group, in certain areas of the country special assistance 
for children who speak English with difficulty must be available as part of 
speech services. 

Nursing and medical service ; in addition to being restructured to provide 
ERJC speech and hearing services, employer medical departments must develop the capa- 
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bility of dealing with medical questions more prevalent among teenageers than 
regular employees, questions with which schools are increasingly having to deal: 
venereal disease, birth control, abortion, drug abuse. 

Social work services are functions which traditionally overlap with the 
guidance and counseling services and special diagnostic/treatment services. 
Factors to be considered in providing the latter in EBCE have already been 
covered in Chapters II and IV of this report and need not be reviewed here. 

Traditional Pupil Support Activities 
to be Renlicated in EBCE 

Social /Personal Development ; EBCE considers career education to include 
social and personal, as well as cognitive, competence. Activities for teenagers 
which contribute to their careers defined in this broad way are now available 
almost solely by attendance at traditional schools. EBCE consortia must therefore 
demonstrate that they can provide efficient mechanisms for enabling pupils to 
know about and be able to take part voluntarily in: 

Sports 

Hobby and personal skill /interest groups 
Social affairs 
Cultural affairs 

Many companies now sponsor sports leagues, camera clubs, singing groups, 
and similar organizations which are virtually run by participants, with the 
company providing some equipment, facilities, and perhaps reproduction services. 
Parallel arrangements can be made for pupils; in certain cases, older pupils can 
benefit by participation with regular employees. Specifications for both cases 
should be spel led out. 

Properly conducted participation in such activities— as well as the oppor- 
tunity inherent in EBCE to observe how adults appear and behave at work— can. 
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and must, replace for pupils the important informal guidance about dress, groom- 
ing, and general social behavior which pupils in traditional schools get from 
observation of and intermingling with peers and older pupils. 

Because of the special uncertainties of adolescence, however, EBCE employers 
should consider designating regular employees who have the required temperatment, 
interest, and capability to serve as informal pupil advisers for questions and 
suggestions at a level not complex enough to require counseling. 

Food service is provided by schools both as a convenience and as a means of 
providing economic support for disadvantaged children. EBCE employers must 
develop procedures for providing equivalent economic support to pupils as well 
as facilities. If members of a consortium do not provide a cafeteria for 
employees, it may be desirable to let certain pupils, under controlled conditions, 
obtain their midday meal on their own initiative {although with the economic 
subsidy mentioned above). High school age children now do so out of school hours; 
undue control in this area, originally undertaken for humanitarian reasons, may 
be one area of life where the dependency /rebellion syndrome can be attacked* 

Transportation : unless the schedule of interchange of pupils between 
members of a consortium or unavailability of public transportation makes it 
unfeasible, teenagers can and should probably be expected to use public transpor- 
tation (or personal cars when legal )♦ In many cases a consortium will, however, 
have to provide transportation just as traditional schools now do. 

The s chool library is a pupil support service which Project TALENT data 
(Flanagan, et al , 1962) showed to be correlated significantly with pupil achieve- 
ment. Replication of a school library seems unfeasible for EBCE employers. 
Several considerations may make the inability to provide this support service a 
matter of negligible consequence: 

1. The EBCE model for the educational process is radically different. 
ERJC 2. Project TALENT may have reflected socioeconomic factors, not ready 
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access to books per se. 
3. Teenage pupils customarily use the public library and can continue to 

do :>0. 

Potential Services Unique to EBCE 

The nature of the EBCE experience may subject pupils to potential dangers 
for which protective services are required. These dangers include criminal 
(including sexual) exploita^ i and exploitation of their labor through excessive 
hours of work, unsafe workiny conditions, etc. In addition, although traditional 
schools do not appear to have been notably sensitive to this problem, teenagers 
are more and more experiencing violations of their civil rights. While most 
EBCE employers will probably be vigilant in their protection of pupils—and all 
employees— against at least the first two dangers, not all can be counted on to 
do so. Employers do nr usually consider themselves to be concerned with civil 
rights violations. EBCE models should provide non-employer personnel, perhaps 
guidance counselors, who are charged with the responsibility of looking after 
pupil interests in. these matters. ^ 

Civil rights violations occur especially in the area of due process. Pupils 
are especially vulnerable in the alleged violations of drug laws but traffic 
offenses and disturbances of the peace are also susceptible to civil rights 
inequities. Another civil rights area where pupils are particularly liable to 
have their rights overlooked is the lack of confidentiality of school records of 
their capabilities and achievements. Many critics of traditional schools feel 
that potential employers of these graduates have far too ready access to such 
uata, encouraging them not to judge young people on what they can actually do 
but to misjudge them on the basis of improper or inappropriate analyses of test 
results. Since members of employers' organizations will be obtaining such data, 
O quardinq it from improper use by other members of an employers* organization 

ERLC 

affliff^ifflfrrii^iin be very difficult and require careful, creative mechanisms. 
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